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The Pasquier Memoirs. 


‘« The author brings before us, and illustrates with peculiar clearness, the characteristics of 
an extraordinary time; he gives us vivid and thoughtful sketches of the First Empire and its 
stirring events, His description of the aristocratic life of old France is very attractive and 
deserves attention; his picture of the Revolution and its terrible 
scenes is true and life-like; his portraits of Napoleon and the In 3 Volumes with 
Bonaparte family, and of most of the leading personages around | yo) iy rere were 5, Now 
his throne, are well designed and for the most part correct.”—The coe » Tr 
Edinburgh Review. Each vol., 8vo $2.50. 








** The book will be found very interesting by many people, All 
Around wheelmen will want it; the lover of 
the World on a| adventure will find it richly to his New and Cheaper 
\ taste; and the general reader will Edition. 
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places, and customs much to please 
and interest."— Boston Times. 


Paul Sabatier’s Life of St. Francis. 


‘* The most popular and one of the most charming books in France at the present time- 
‘Every critic of any authority in Paris has written in praise of it. The book will attract in- 


By Thomas Stevens. 8vo, $5.00. 
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Fanciful Tales. 

By Frank R, Stockton. Edited, with 
Notes for use in Schools, by Julia Eliza- 
beth Langworthy, Chicago Public Schools. 
With an Introduction by Mary E. Burt. 
135 pages, 4 full-page Lilustrations. Cloth, 
price 50 cents. 


“Old Pi and the Dryad,;” ‘ The Bee Man 
of Orn,” ** The Clocks of Rondaine,” “ The Griffin 
and the Minor Canon,” and “The Christmas 


Truants,” are the stories which make the book. 
They are much akin to the old classical myth 
and folk lore, and can be easily read by children 
from eight to ten years old. Each breathes the 
true spirit of childhood. Good-natured merri- 
ment and the spontaneous laughter of a normal 

rowth are here found as factors in education. 
; C) * _— qualities of the book will recommend 
it to 


A Primer of Psychology. 


By Grorce T. Lapp, Yale University. 
Ready immediately. 75 cents, net. 
This is an ee new book, written by this 





terest in this country not only for its subject and the quality of its 
style, but for the undeniable evidence that it faithfully reflects the Translated by 

mind and ethical aspirations of the French people at this moment,” |Louise Seymour Houghton. 
—N. Y. Times. 8vo, $2.50. 


New Stories | larsena, and Other Stories. By Haroip Frepenic. 
“Oapital Tales. Full of action and color.”—Philadelphia Press. 
in A Pound of Cure. A Story or Monte CarLo. By W. 
Attractive oe: 
“A Powerful Story.”—Pittsburgh Bulletin. 
Uniform Tales of the [Maine Coast. By Noau Brooks. 
Binding. ‘+ His stories are capital.—Congregationalist. 
Salem, Kittredge and Other Stories. By Briss Perry. 





Each 12mo, $1.00. “A volume of fresh, breezy sketches.”— Boston Journal. 


The Johannine Theology. 


By Greorce B. Stevens, Ph.D., D,D. A Study of the Doctrinal Contents of the Gospel and 
Epistles of the Apostle John, similar in method and scope to the author’s work on 
Pauline Theory. It is the first treatise in English purport. ; 
ing to furnish a critical and systematic presentation of the | 
theory of John. | 





8vo0, $2.00. 


|** It is equal to anything Mr. Meredith has ever done. It is ro 

Lord Ormont |mantic, plausible, dramatic, pregnant with philosophy, and far- 
and his | reaching in its survey ent = motive.”"—London Times, 
‘A story of strong an istinctive character,”—Bosto 

Aminta. | Times. ‘It abounds in brilliant “f 





By George Meredith, | epigrams.”—Philadelphia Press. 


Overheard in Arcady. By Robert Bridges. 


‘*The volume is made up of a series of dialogues between the characters of fiction. He has 
given us a most entertaining book.”—N. Y. 7ridune. ‘* When 

the first freshness of Mr. Bridges’ plan wears off, one finds that | With 6g Illustrations by 
the humor of the conversations is a less important part of them |9- 7 gE: G. Attwood, 
than their expression of critical opinion, usually shrewd and Third E Steruce ° 
true.”—-Adlantic Monthly. 12mo,. $1.2. 
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+ au! expressly for elementary study 
in schools and colleges, and will be found the 
most desirable text-book that has yet been pub- 
lished in this fleid. 


The Making of the Ohio Valley States. 


By SamueLt ApAMs Drake. Illustrated, 
$1.50. A cones volume to the same 
author’s ‘‘ The Making of New England,” 
“The Making of the Great West,” and 
‘*The Making of Virginia and the Middle 
Colonies,” Each, $1.50, 


Civilization During the Middle Ages. 


Especially in its Relation to Modern Civili- 
zation By Grorce Burton ADAmMs, 
Yale University. 8vo, $2.50. 

This work may well rank with Guizot’s ‘ His- 
tory of Civilization” and possesses the advan- 
tages of being prepared by one who is excep- 
tionally familiar with the needs of American 
Colleges, It is a remarkable book in every 
sense, and should be examined by all who are 
in search of a history covering this period. A 
second edition has alréady been required within 
a few months of its igaue, 
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Two volumes are now Ready, 


The Colonial Era. 
By Georges P. Fisuen. Price, $1.25. 


“A marvel of literary So small a 
compass yet attractive and r ble.” 
--Prof. JAMES iB, Oberlin. 


* The best of what we know concerning the 
—Pres. C. K. ADAMS, University of Michigan, 
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Literature 
The Question of Woman Suffrage 


z.. Common Sense ty el to Woman Suffrage. By Mary Putnam- 
Jacobi. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 2, Should We Ask for the Suf- 
frage? By Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer. 3. The Woman 
Suffrage Question. By /]. Hy. err. Thomas Whittaker. 4. 
Tne Women's Conquest of New York. Harper & Bros, 5. Letter 
of the Hon. A. S, Hewitt, and Speéch of Francis M. Scott. 

ALTHOUGH the Constitutional Convention has decided, by 
a heavy majority and after patient consideration, that exten- 
sion of the suffrage to women would not at present be advis- 
able, the campaign made by the supporters of the movement 
has been so vigorous that a brief summary of the arguments 
advanced on both sides may not be out of place. Since 
the first Woman’s Rights Convention was called in 1848, the 
subject has been more or less kept before the public, but 
only during the past six months has it assumed sufficient im- 
portance to be counted as a real issue, to the extent of 
forcing the women who do not want the franchise to protest 
against the assumption that their silence meant approval of 
the demands made in the name of the whole sex. It was 
natural that the opinions of prominent men, whether dead 
or living, who had committed themselves to writing upon 
either side, should be reprinted and used as campaign docu- 
ments, but the most important recent contribution to the 
literature of the subject, on behalf of the claimants, is con- 
tained in the book by Dr. Mary Putnam-Jacobi (1), who also 
drew up the address presented to the Convention. The 
women who asserted their right to equality with men were 
fortunate in having for their spokeswoman and representative 
one whose eminent ability has been cheerfully acknowledged 
by the male members of her profession, and her statement 
of the case may therefore be taken as authoritative. 

The first impression made upon the reader by this work is 
the extreme bitterness of feeling displayed toward men, and 
the assumption that they must always wish to keep women 
ina condition of subjection and disability. The Fifteenth 
Amendment is repeatedly referred to, as if granting the suf- 
frage to the Negro had been a sort of covert insult to the 
female sex, instead of a grave political necessity reluctantly 
assumed under severe pressure. The fact that women have 
now, in the State of New York, ‘more legal rights and more 
freedom from legal restrictions than men, does not seem to 
weigh against the fact of their continued exclusion from the 
franchise, and it does not seem to occur to the author that 
taxation without representation is not more unfair than repre- 
sentation without responsibility. The statement is made 
that “In France, if anywhere, is the personal influence of 
women over men, both licit and illicit, most extensive, most 
openly acknowledged, most often disastrous. The restric- 
tions imposed upon women by law often read like a half- 
despairing attempt on the part of men to collectively revenge 
this influence, which they find themselves unable, individual- 
ly, to resist.” Sweeping assertions unsupported by evidence 
tend to discredit the judgment of a writer, and the testimony 
of those who are qualified to speak has always affirmed that 
nowhere is the sanctity of family life, and the respect for 
good women, more deeply felt than in France. The reasons 
for giving the suffrage to women may be briefly summed up 
under three heads: 1. Theyshould have it, because men 
have; 2. They will do good if they vote; 3. They will do no 
harm if they do not. That all women donot accept the first 


premise is proved by the protest against changing the State 


Constitution, which was also addressed to the Convention, 
and by several able essays which have appeared during the 





discussion, as, for instance, the pamphlet by Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer (2), who is herself qualified to speak from 
the standpoint of a professional writer whose work commands 
attention, and is worth money, and who, therefore, is a com- 
petitor with men, and a-member of the class which is said 
to suffer most from existing conditions. When Dr. Putnam- 
Jacobi and a few other students forced open the doors of 
medical colleges, they asserted the right of women to have 
physicians of their own sex, but, curiously enough, this im- 
portant question of sex has. been ignored or evaded by the 
advocates of woman-suffrage. It has, however, been frankly 
faced by Mrs. Van Rensselaer and the writer whose letter 
appeared in Zhe Critic of Aug. 4. The right to vote is said 
to be an especial necessity for women who must earn their 
own living, but, without going into physiology, the fact that 
they are not men must continue profoundly to affect their 
business relations. Any merchant who employs male clerks 
does not hesitate to call on them to do extra work or keep 
late hours, if necessary, but he is averse to making the same 
demand on the female members of his staff, and it is well 
known that exaction of this kind is chiefly practised, as in 
the case of dressmakers, when women are the task-mistresses 
of other women. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer speaks with force of the grave 
danger involved in any real antagonism between the sexes, 
which would most certainly end in subjecting woman to a 
seyvitude worse than she has yet known, If it were possible 
to give a vote only to women of character, ability and dis- 
cretion, the question would be comparatively simple, but 
men, who must constantly face the problems already pre- 
sented by universal suffrage in a city like New York, may 
well pause before complicating them still further. Two 
vital questions now compel the attention of the community, 
The first is, proper police administration, with due regard 
to the principles of both morality and commonsense ; the 
second, of national importance, is that of religion and the 
public schools. With regard to the first, it is conceded that 
there are in the city of New. York at least 50,000 women of 
loose life, and, although it is urged that they would not reg- 
ister, it may be taken forgranted that the liquor interest, which 
could count upon their solid votes, would find some way 
around the difficulty. As to the second, any religious tension 
is deprecated by the better class of Catholics and Protestants 
alike, and the efforts of far-seeing men, the present Pope for 
example, are directed toward its relief. But there is a strong 
party in the older Church which would fain carry matters 
with a high hand, and the priests who should side with it 
could undoubtedly control the votes of the women servants, 
who now outnumber their mistresses threeto one. This side 
of the question forms part of Dr. Rylance’s argument (3) 
against the movement. He points out, at the same time, 
that a liké result might be expected from the extreme wings 
of the Protestant churches. It would be strange, indeed, and 
yet is quite within the possibilities of the near future, if the 
separation of Church and State, and freedom of conscience, 
for which men have fought, not voted, for centuries, should 
be imperilled by the voices of their womankind. Dr, 
Rylance’s moderate and thoughtful essay touches other sides 
of the question than this one, and refers passim to sex in 
mind: and intellect, the result of heredity and training. A 
lighter phase of this part of the subject is amusingly treated 
in the burlesque (3), published last spring, which represented 
the city as turned over to the tender mercies of a Mayoress 
and Board of Alderwomen. 

The men who upheld the seekers for the suffrage may be 
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divided into those who are, where women are concerned, 
what may be termed professional sentimentalists, and another 
large class who did not really believe that the attempt would 
be successful, but who were willing to give it their support in 
order to stand well with certain women whom they liked and 
respected. On the other side, the task of representing before 
the Convention the views of those who refused to be forced 
into publicity and strongly objected to having political great- 
ness thrust upon them, was left in the hands of the Hon. 
Abram S. Hewitt and Mr. Francis M. Scott (4). Mr. 
Scott’s address was both temperate and forcible, and Mr. 
Hewitt’s short letter was more pithy and direct than is usual 
even with him, although he is never a spendthrift of his 
words. He summed up the whole subject when he wrote:— 
“ Suffrage has never been, and is not now, regarded as a 
personal right, or even as a privilege. It is rather to be 
placed in the category of a duty to be performed.” If the 
women who wish to vote mean to continue their efforts, as 
they at present announce, the surest way of gaining their end 
will be, instead of asserting that they would all become en- 
lightened and uplifted if they had the suffrage, to educate 
themselves, that, when the next Convention meets, they may 
appear fit for the grave responsibilities of the franchise. 





‘¢ Trilby : a Novel” 


With Illustrations by the Author. 
Bros. 


WHEN “ TRILBY ” BEGAN to appear, last January, as a se- 
rial in Harper's Monthly, Mr. Henry James prophesied that 
it would prove to be a glorification of “ the long leg and the 
twentieth year.” The prophecy was soon verified. At the 
outset, indeed, it seemed as if the glorification were to be, 
not so much of the long leg, as of the large and shapely foot. 
The whole story rested for a while on one of Trilby’s feet. 
We say one, for it was only one of them—the left one—that 
Little Billee immortalized by drawing on the wall of the 
studio in the Place St. Anatole des Arts; but they were 
equally perfect. As the young woman who had the happi- 
ness of standing on this foot proclaims, kicking off one 
of the big slippers in which she is introduced to us, “It’s 
the handsomest foot in all Paris: there’s only one in all 
Paris to match it, and here it is”—and off goes the other 
slipper. ‘The sketch of it that proves Little Billee already a 
master of his art is not shown till near the end of the book ; 
and neither this nor Mr. du Maurier’s own portrait of the 
pieds nus on page 21 fully realizesone’s notion of the thing’s 
unapproached perfection. 

As we have said, the whole story rests for a while on one 
of these handsome feet ; but the novelist manages at last to 
free his neck from the thraldom of the “slim, straight, rosy 
heel, clean-cut and smooth as the back of a razor,” and pro- 
ceeds to gratify our curiosity to know something about the 
strange being who poked about the studios in the Quartier 
Latin in the early fifties, bare-headed, and wearing a big 
military coat with epaulets, which she could throw off when 
she posed for the ensemd/e as easily as she could kick off the 
loose slippers when only her foot was desired as a model, It 
will be seen that Trilby was not a woman of any social 
standing. Her father was an educated Irishman, her mother 
(his wife) a pretty barmaid. They both were dead, and she 
herself was a professional model. 

Two things about her were equally marvellous : one was her 
oot, the other her voice—an organ of surprising power, range 
ndsweetness. Noless extraordinaty,perhaps, was the trick that 

nature had played upon her, by .coupling so glorious a voice 
with an ear.that could not distinguish one. note from anothér 
—could starcely tell a bass from a treble, and permitted her 
to sing so badly that her hearers either stopped their ears, 
laughed in her face, or bolted from the room. The Ameri- 
can song “ Ben Bolt” was the one she liked the best to sing, 
and sang the worst. There was something else about her, 
almost as strange as her beautiful feet, her magnificent voice 
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and her defective (or altogether lacking) ear for music; and 
that was the purity of her character. She had had affairs 
with half 4 dozen men in the studios, without really knowing 
that it wasn’t the right thing todo. But her heart remained 
spotless (so Mr. du Maurier assures us); and it is a most 
unfortunate thing that Little Billee’s mother comes tearing 
over to Paris, leaving the peaceful dales and dairies of Devon- 
shire behind her, in her mad haste to break the engagement 
which Trilby has at last made with the young English paint- 
er, after having repeatedly refused to do so, notwithstanding 
her great love for him. Mrs. Bagot has no difficulty in con- 
vincing her that she is no worthy mate for Little Billee ; and 
she accordingly runs away from Paris, heart-broken, and be- 
comes a d/anchisseuse de fin: Little Billee’s heart is broken, 
too ; or if not broken, benumbed ; and henceforth, though he 
becomes a most successful artist, and the pet of all London, 
he takes his pleasures and successes sadly and listlessly, car- 
ing nothing for the wealth and fame that come to him. 

In the meantime a great prima-donna appears upon the 
European stage, and all the world bows down before her. 
Happening to be in Paris, Little Billee is persuaded by his 
old chums, Taffy, the Yorkshireman ex-soldier, and the 
“Laird of Cockpen” (painters both), to go and hear the 
prodigy. Fancy their stupefaction at recognizing in the 
glorious singer the tuneless Trilby of five yearsgone! No 
longer Trilby O’Ferrall, but La Svengali, wife of their old 
acquaintance Svengali the Jew, who had recognized the pos- 
sibilities of her voice when he first heard it in their Paris 
studio, and had afterwards captured her and cultivated it, 
and by his mesmeric arts trained her as a singer and even 
made her love him as a dog loves his master. A day or two 
later, meeting him at a hotel, Svengali spits in Little Billee’s 
face, and gets his nose pulled for his pains by Taffy. And 
then the great prima-donna and her master go to London; 
and Trilby breaks down in trying to sing “Ben Bolt,” and is 
hooted off the stage—Svengali’s sudden death in a stage-box 
(unknown to anyone in the house) having broken the mes- 
meric influence that has made her a singer. She pines away, 
surrounded by her old friends the Englishmen, and an object 
of solicitude to all Christendom ; and after her death Little 
Billee pines away, too, and no one is left but the big ex-officer 
Taffy—with the exception of Trilby, the most attractive char- 
acter in the book. For Little Billee (whose sister he marries, 
after the death of Trilby, whom he, too, loved) is, truth to tell, 
somewhat of a prig, even after the sight of Trilby at the con- 
cert in Paris has roused him from the: unemotional state to 
which her flight consigned him, years before; and Svengali 
is a beast, and Gecko is insignificant. 

The text of the book is thé counterpart of its illustrations, 
for Mr. du Maurier writes as he draws—with infinite preci- 
sion and detail. Nothing is omitted that could possibly 
heighten an effect. Instead of flashing a scene or a sensa- 
tion upon you, he describes it and redescribes it, heaping up 
the adjectives in masses.. His art is a different art from 
Kipling’s, for instance, which never wastes a syllable. But 
the point to be decided is not one of methods, but of results ; 
and as a whole “ Trilby” is delightful. It is a slow and 
laborious process by which the author creates an impression 
and surrounds his characters with the atmosphere he wishes us 
to see them in; but he does finally create the impression and 
the atmosphere, and in so doing justifies his means. He has 
steeped his mind in Thackeray, and so has had a noble 
master. Like “ Peter Ibbetson,” his new story is unique. 
It is a book that could have been written only by an artist— 
and illustrated only by the author; it is a book, moreover, 
in which the man and the style are one. 

In its present form the story contains certain passages not 
printed in the magazine—tfotably a brief disquisition on 
sitting for the nude. On the other hand, certain passages 
have been altered in deference to the wishes of Mr. Whist- 
ler, who saw in Joe Sibley, as described and pictured by Mr. du 
Maurier, an unpleasant resemblance to himself. Not only 
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has the text been altered, but our friend Sibley is now 
called Antony, and his hitherto unbearded face is adorned 
with a non-Whistlerian beard. One picture has been omitted 
altogether. It needed not the accidental advertising of Mr. 
Whistler’s threatened libel suit to draw attention to the 
book. It is its own best advertisement, and has fairly earned 
the success implied in advance orders so numerous as to 
cause the postponement until to-day of the original date of 
publication. (See portrait of Mr. Du Maurier on page 158.) 





‘Lord Ormont and His Aminta’”’ 
By George Meredith. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

RELIGION, WOMAN-SUFFRAGE and George Meredith’s liter- 
ary method are three subjects to be tabooed at dinner-tables 
and wherever civilized people congregate; for each has its 
champions and its detractors, and the indifferent stand not 
between, but below—or, perhaps, above—them. Some speci- 
mens were given in a recent number of this paper of the 
startling way in which Mr. Meredith tortures the English 
tongue to convey his meaning in this story asin its predeces- 
sors, and it is perfectly useless to multiply them here, But a 
speculation as to the probable cause of this semi-obscurity 
may not be without interest. In actual life, we puzzle out 
slowly, learn to understand bit by bit, the characters of the 
interesting people around us; the mental and intellectual 
traits of the uninteresting ones we read at first sight. This 
may be the theory followed by Meredith in his stories. 
Where he deals with the fundamental passions which we share 
with the lower animals—the desire, in this instance, of a 
duelling coxcomb of the beginning of this century to possess 
a handsome woman,—his language is simple enough : that 
character we can read at the first glance, with its assumption 
of chivalry, its thirst for notoriety, if necessary at the ex- 
pense of a woman’s fair name, and its uncomplicated form of 
love. But when we come to the principal actors in the 
story—to Lord Ormont and his Aminta and Weyburn,—Mr. 
Meredith makes us study them with him as we would do in 
real life; he refuses to analyze them to shreds and serve them 
up before us, dissected even to the darkest recesses of their 
hearts. He chooses to make us develop for ourselves our 
insight into the hidden motives of their actions, and only 
holds the leadership of the plot. This is one way of ex- 
plaining this author’s certainly very laborious and time-taking 
method of telling a story, and makes understandable the 
claims of his worshipers, that, though he may be unintelligi- 
ble in parts, the influence of his books, taken im /ofo, is 
ennobling and invigorating. To worship what we do not 
understand, and to feel ennobled and invigorated thereby, is 
a faculty that we have inherited from our religious ancestors, 
and from the superstitious ones before them. 

As to “ Lord Ormont and His Aminta,” Lincoln’s dictum 
regarding a certain kind of book applies to it perfectly. We 
confess that there are several kind of book that we prefer, 
and we know that subtler psychology has been expressed in 
clearer language. Moreover, we incline to Lady Chariotte’s 
shrewd estimate of Aminta’s character, notwithstanding all 
the beautiful things that have been said by the critics about 
that handsome young lady. She certainly had her full share 
of the unquestioning idolatry of the nobility that distinguishes 
the English middle-class to which she belonged. The plot is 
a common one to-day: the married woman who awakes to the 
beauties of life through love for a man not her husband has 
been depicted with more or less decorum and skill by Eng- 
lish woman-novelists, French psychologists, German senti- 
mentalists and Dutch sensitivists. She is the eternal enigma 
whose image has been offered to us in purest marble by Tol- 
stoi, and of whose elusive feattires plaster caricatures are 
hawked about the streets by pénny-a-liners. Mr. Meredith’s 
latest heroine is not chiseled in marble; neither is she cast 
in plaster. She is in bronze, but with an alloy that does not 
ring true, and which it is hard to point out, owing to the 
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author’s peculiar method: the presence of the base metal is 





audible, not visible. No moral can be drawn from the situ- 
ation, and the author does not attempt to draw one, for 
which we are devoutly thankful. On the contrary, we learn 
from him that Aminta and Weyburn were happy forever 
after, and that Lord Ormont went into his dotage, and én- 
trusted his grandnephew to the care of the man who was 
living with his wife—which may be sublime in novels, but is 
not done in real life, if only out of respect for the neighbors. 
We may add that in our humble opinion Mr. Meredith has 
come dangerously near to taking the one step that leads tothe 
ridiculous in the chapter headed “ A Marine Duet.” (See 
portrait of Mr. Meredith on page 159.) 





** Inspiration "’ 

Eight Lectures on the Early History and Origin of the Doctrine of Bibli- 
cal Inspiration, Being’ the Bampton Lectures for 1893. By W. 
Sanday, M.A., D.D., LL.D. Longmans, Green & Co. 

THERE ARE TWO approaches to the subject of Biblical 
inspiration, the deductive and the inductive; and there are 
difficulties in both methods, as we need not point out. Prof. 
Sanday has chosen the latter method. He indicates that, in 
the case of the prophets, to begin with, we must accept one 
of two alternatives; either their insanity or their inspiration. 
Yet he distinguishes between the amount of inspiration, for 
there are some books in which the Divine element is at its 
maximum, while in others it is at the minimum. So, in the 
New Testament, is the outpouring of the Spirit more clearly 
discernible in some places than in others—for instance, the 
Second Epistle of Peter, which the author does not think to 
be either an inspired book, or written by Peter the Apostle. 
Although starting from the other side of the subject, the 
result of the inductive method in Dr. Sanday’s mind is to 
arrive at substantially the same conclusion as the traditional. 
It has, moreover, this advantage, that it allows a place for 
the results of critical examination of the contents of Holy 
Scripture. To some extent he accepts the present results of 
historical criticism:—“ Kuenen and Wellhausen have 
mapped out, on the whole I believe rightly, the main stages 
of development in the history of Hebrew literature.” In a 
like manner we may quote the author’s own words to show 
his position as regards the critical analysis of the New Testa- 
ment :—‘' We may rest assured that the whole process of the 
composition of our first three Gospels, a process no doubt 
highly complicated and its details obscure, must be com- 
prised within the limits’of which the furthest is not later 
than the year 80 A.D. The complexity and obscurity arise 
from the number of hands which have had a share in it. 
There were, I suspect, not -only two hands, but two sets of 
hands, working under somewhat different conditions.” 

When Dr. Sanday comes to examine the “consciousness ” 
of the New Testament writers, he finds the same human 
differences as are found in the Hebrew Scriptures. Thecon- 
trast is evident between the patient care in collecting and 
sifting material confessed by Luke, and the spontaneous out- 
burst in some of the Pauline epistles. Another remark of 
the lecturer's is important :~-* Whatever view our Lord Him- 
self entertained as to the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
the record of His words has certainly come down to us 
through the medium of persons who shared the current view 
on the subject. We must therefore be prepared for the 
possibility that His dicta in regard to it have not been 
reported with absolute accuracy.” Finally, the only differ- 
ence between Dr. Sanday’s position and the traditional and 
thoroughly conservative position touching the inspiration of 
the Bible, is reducible to the question of the extent of the 
human element in the production of the body of sacred 
literature. Opinions about this will always vary, therefore 
the lecturer is in no haste to utter a final dogma on the 
matter. All that he aims to settle, is that the inspiration of 


the Bible was not mechanical. and that revelation is progres- 
sive. 


Even this latter position may be capable of a more 
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scientific form of statement, Dr. Sanday stands between the 
two extremes of radical and conservative, and his function is 
to mediate between them, with, we fear, the customary fate of 
being abused and rejected by both. Reasonable and moder- 
ate men, of oth clergy and laity, will find this book clear, 
helpful to faith, and reverent in the noblest sense. 





‘* The Garden That I Love’’ 
By Alfred Austin, Macmillan & Co, 

Mr. AustIN has added a pleasing and instructive volume 
to the literature of the garden. In its pages a few shadowy 
presences—Veronica, who is tidy, and in love more with her 
tea-urn than with the garden, and Lamia, who is splendid 
and aggressive, and a Poet, who is nameless—flit about 
among the flowers, and with their small-talk and mild love- 
making furnish occasional interludes, not unlike those of the 
** Academios del Jardin” of Don Salvador Jacinto Polo de 
Medina, “natural de la Ciudad de Murcia.” The Poet’s: 
effusions about love and poetry are nearly as artificial as the 
old Spanish writer’s romances, madrigals, sonnets and de- 
zimas ; but they are less in number, and we have correspond- 
ingly more about planting and clearing, wild and garden 
flowers, hedges, arbors, lawns and orchards. Mr. Austin’s 
garden belongs to a small English country-place. It 
surrounds a gabled and ivy-grown old house, far from crow- 


ing cocks, barking dogs and music-murdering pianos ; sooth- © 


ed, instead, by cooing wood-pigeons and noise of neighboring 
rooks. ‘I do not know how people consent, save under 
dire compulsion, to build a house for themselves, or to live 
in one newly built for them by others,” says our author. He 
likes to think that a long line of ancestors, either in blood 
or sentiment, have been before him. The swallows were 
building under his eaves in Shakespeare's time. Here, 
then, he takes us through the round of the seasons—spring 
with its wild anemones, primroses, violets and bluebells ; 
summer with its foxgloves, eglantine and honeysuckle; au- 
tumn with its fruits, and winter with its preparations for the 
coming spring. 

But if the seasons be left to themselves, spring is the only 
one, he thinks, that knows how to garden. It is not so with 
us, for both summer and autumn do better; but in England, 
it appears, they require the aid of man. Even spring, he 
finds, will accept a little aid in the way of dibbled-out 
crocuses, snowdrops and narcissus. He seems to doubt 
whether tulips and narcissus will do wellin grass.. Both are 
naturally meadow flowers, and take to it asa matter of 
course. There is a good deal about roses of old and new 
varieties ; pinks and irises find a place, and a great many de- 
lightful things with terrific names grow in a corner, in made 
soil with an under-layer of tin cans and empty blacking-bot- 
tles. Mr. Austin believes in a judicious mingling of the 
formal with the natural. His lawn has crescent-shaped beds 
of rhododendrons and other formal beds of geraniums, tea- 
roses and calceolarias. They are an, invaluable foil to the 
more irregular spaces where larkspur, evening primroses, 
ribbon grass, phloxes, fuchsias, lupines, dahlias, sweet-wil- 
liams and mignonette fight it out among themselves. Exclu- 
siveness in a garden is as great a mistake as it is in society, 
he says ; he believes, in short, that it takes all sorts of plants 
to make a pleasure-ground. But he finds no beauty, appa- 
rently, in kitchen-garden stuff. Yet, surely, lettuce, rhubarb 
and maize are as beautiful as most so-called foliage plants ; 
if potatoes were not cultivated for their roots, they might be 
for their flowers; and onions, parsnips and other things of 
the sort are a delight to the eye as well as to the palate. 





‘* THE BIRDS’ CALENDAR ” is a somewhat curious volume, by 
H, E, Parkhurst, in which are enumerated the birds that appear in 
Central Park, where, according to Mr. Parkhurst’s observations, 
all the more important birds on this side of the Mississippi are to 
be found at some time during the year. The book will be illus- 
trated.. Messrs. Scribner are to be its publishers. 
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‘s Aerial Navigation "’ 


By J. G. W. Fijnje van Salverda. From the Dutch by George E. 
Waring, Fr. Illustrated, D. Appleton & Co. 


JUST AT PRESENT, in more senses than one ‘‘ flying isin the air,” 
and the pretty little volume before us, by the former Administrator 
of Public Works of the Netherlands, is very timely. It presents 
compactly, and in popular form, the substance of most of the re- 
cent important papers upon the subject, freed from technicalities 
as far as possible. The book consists of two parts: in the first we 
have Fijnje’s original pamphlet of 1892, in which he discusses bal- 
looning with special reference to its use in war, and afterwards the 
flight of birds and the application to possible flying-machines of 
the principles exemplified. It closes with the remarkable sentence: 
—‘‘Inconclusion may I further observe that rapid travel in the 
free air need encounter no serious difficulties.” In the second part 
we have portions of a later pamphlet by the same author, dated 
1893, and dealing with the mew developments due to the researches 
of our own Prof, Langley and the ‘‘ Cosmopolitan prize papers” 
of Maxim and Holland. The translator has added extracts from 
Langley’s paper of 1891 on experiments in aérodynamics, with a 
note on his still more recent and epoch-making paper upon ‘‘ The 
Internal Energy of the Wind,” which for the first time supplies an 
intelligible explanation of the so-called ‘‘ soaring ” of certain birds. 
Then follows Holland's ‘‘ Study of a Practical Air-Ship,” worked 
out in detail and fully illustrated. If the book had come out a few 
weeks later, so that it could have included the account of Lilien- 
thal’s remarkable experiments in Berlin, it would contain the gist 
of about everything thus far accomplished in the way of aérial nav- 
igation, The recent trial of Maxim's great flying-machine, as re- 
ported in the London 7imes of Aug. 3, although only partially 
successful on account of the breakage of a piece of the machinery, 
fully demonstrated the correctness of the principles involved and 
the adequacy of the propelling power. Says the 7zmes:— 
‘* After such an experiment few engineers will in future be found 
willing to deny, as some have in the past, the possibility of con- 
structing an aérial vessel so powerful and yet so light as to be able 
to propel itself and its crew through the air, together with water 
and fuel sufficient for a voyage.”’ In the main the translator has 
done his work remarkably well ; but ‘‘ column,” and ‘‘ galvanic col- 
umn” (p, 54, e¢seg.), though a faithful transliteration of the terms 
used in the original, is rather queer English for a galvanic ‘‘ bat- 
tery,” and there are other slips of the same nature. The book is 
beautifully printed and well indexed. 





New Books and New Editions 


A YEAR OR MORE AGO Mr. James Dyke Campbell wrote a con- 
cise Life of Coleridge as an introduction to the-excellent one-vol- 
ume edition of his poems. He has expanded that life in ‘* Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, a Narration of the Events of His Life,” which is 
the first really satisfactory biography of the poet that has been given 
to the public. The author has carefully sifted all the earlier 
memoirs, sketches and notices, and, as far as possible, has collated 
them with the documents on which they were based. He has also, 
as he informs us, ‘‘ been permitted to make use of much import- 
ant matter, either absolutely new.or previously unavailable.” As 
a fuller biography is expected from the hands of Mr. Ernest Hart- 
ley Coleridge, the poet’s grandson,, Mr. Campbell confines himself 
to the events of Coleridge’s life, without attempting to give an 
account of his intellectual development or a critical estimate .of 
his works, Within the limits of his plan he has been equally 
thorough and impartial, neither concealing nor extenuating the 
faults of his hero, while doing full justice to his genius and the 
more agreeable aspects of his character. The inaccuracies of for- 


emer writers are frankly criticized; De Quincey, in particular, is 


repeatedly scored for his confusion of facts and fancies, apparently 
due to his long indulgence in opium-eating. Mr. Campbell gives 
his own authorities so fully that his accuracy on these and other 
matters can be readily verified. We have no doubt that he will 
stand the test well. The picture he gives us is as mournful as it is 
interesting. One of the most wonderful and at the same time one of 
the weakest of literary men is set vividly before us. The story is well 
summarized in the closing pages of the book:—‘‘ A brief dawn of 
unsurpassed promise and achievement; ‘a trouble’ as of ‘clouds 
and weeping rain’; then a long summer evening’s work done by 
‘the setting sun’s pathetic light’~<such was Coleridge’s day, the 
afterglow of which is still in the sky.’’; The volume is prefaced by 
the portrait of the poet at the age of twenty-two, from the striking 
painting by Peter Vandyke; and it is supplemented by a remark- 
ably full index of twenty pages. _(Macm lan & Co.) 
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IN EDITING ‘‘The Letters of Thomas Lovell Beddoes,” Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, as he states in the preface, concludes the perform- 
ance of a duty laid upon him by the poet Browning. His edition 
of the Political Works of Beddoes, published in 1890, was the 
earlier instalment of the task; and this portion, like that, has been 
done faithfully and well. Only a few of the letters have been 
printed before; and those included in this elegant little volume are, 
for the most part, worthy of preservation in permanent form. 
As Mr. Gosse remarks, ‘‘ few collections of letters exist in which 
the discussion of literary topics holds so prominent a place as it 
does in these of Beddoes.” As long ago as 1875 Mr. Swinburne 
expressed the opinion that the author's ‘‘noble instinct for poetry ” 
was better shown in his letters than even in his verses; and he 
added :—‘* His brilliant correspondence on political questions gives 
to me a higher sense of his fine and vigorous intelligence than any 
other section of his literary remains.” The letters also abound in 
wit and humor; and some capital: stories, rather broad here and 
there, are interspersed. Whether it was wise to print the whole ex- 
actly as written, with the awkward abbreviations, loose pointing, 
careless use of capitals and the like, may be questioned, It is in- 
teresting to see the author in this literary undress, so to speak, but 
we fancy that he would have preferred to appear in public in less 
disordered garb. (Macmillan & Co.) 





WE CORDIALLY WELCOME the new edition of Charles Lamb's 
*‘Specimens of English Dramatic Poets,” edited by Mr. Israel 
Gollancz of Christ’s College, Cambridge, in two elegant little vol- 
umes printed on hand-made paper. It was time for a fresh reprint 
of this classic anthology, and this one is superior to all its prede- 
cessors, internally no less than externally, The ‘‘Garrick Ex- 
tracts’”’ have been incorporated with the original ‘‘ Specimens,” and 
the whole has been rearranged chronologically; errors concerning 
the authorship of the plays have been corrected; the text has been 
revised throughout, which it greatly needed, the editions used by 
Lamb being marred by innumerable corruptions; dates of the earli- 
est editions of the plays are appended to the volumes; and the 
sources of the ‘‘Garrick Fragments” have been identified, The 
original compilation, admirable for its selection of material, but 
necessarily imperfect in most of these textual and critical details, is 
now for the first time put into scholarly shape. Lamb himself 
would be delighted with the patient and skilful labor that has been 
expended upon it, and equally with the tasteful dress the publish- 
ers have given it. It seems a pity, however, that the edition is 
limited to one thousand copies, though we may congratulate Amer- 
ican scholars and readers that half of these have been sent to 
this country. (Macmillan & Co.) 





MR. WILLIAM SHARP is the author of a little book that is 
called ‘‘ Vistas,” a generic term for ten dramatic pieces built on 
strange moods and moments in which the soul stands aghast be- 
fore its unexplored depths. Part of the book is strong and vividly 
real; the rest of it suits admirably the Elzevir shape and the deli- 
cate printing, paper and binding. We have in English enough of 
this latter sort of thing to have atEnglish word for it; and if the 
word may be coined, it is precéose?” “The author himself character- 
izes the book, in his preface, as ** ce livre d’4me et de réve.” Its 
style is in harmony with its subjects: it has the same ring of truth, 
the same flavor of dilettanteism, and the same inevitable result of 
the union of truth and dilettanteism—an occasional dropping down to 
the commonplace. (Derby, Eng. : Frank Murray.)———‘‘ HISTORIC 
PERSONALITY ”’ is the rather misleading title of a little volume by 
Francis Seymour Stevenson, M. P. It contains ten somewhat 
sketchy essays, chiefly on the way men reveal their own personal- 
ity when writing letters, memoirs, journals and the like. The ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each one of these forms, as far as 
revelation of character is concerned, are briefly discussed. The 
book makes no attempt to sound the pshychology of the subject, 
and once in a while its general statements are not consistent with 
each other, But the examples are entertaining, and now and then 
a-sentence of this quality occurs :—‘‘ The biographer has a secret. 
desire to conceal his ignorance, the autobiographer to conceal his 
knowledge.” (Macmillan & Co.) 





WITH EVERY INSTINCT of the-bibliophile awakened into appre- 
ciation, we pick up Mr. Richard Be Gallienne’s ‘‘ Prose Fancies,” 
to gratify at least three of the senses on its exquisite binding of 
terra-cotta linen stamped in severest . A title-page as 
from a noble Book of Hours, thick hand-made paper, folded in ac- 
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curate octavo and so stitched as to open easily to the hand—these 
things, combined with a large, readable type, should content one 
in possession of the book, in disregard of its contents, But, after’ 
all, books are intended to be read, strive as the dilettante may to 
emasculate them, and we must notice this one with reference to 
what itholds. Mr. Le Gallienne, be it frankly said, prejudices us 
against himself from the start,and we are confronted with a dandi- 
fied mirror-poet portrait for frontispiece, which recalls a remark at- 
tributed to Mr. Blackmore, the author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone” :—** It 
appears to me that any man sticking himself up to gaze at his own 
title-page and so blinking at his readers, lowers himself by his self- 
elevation.” ‘*‘ Prose Fancies”’ is a series of little pot-boilers mod- 
eled upon the essay. They are marked by a bad taste that is as” 
unmitigated as it is amazing. We have come to regard a decent 
reticence for the peculiarly domestic emotions as a characteristic of 
our race, and this Mr. Le Gallienne violates so flagrantly that we 
would fain stop our ears, as to the vulgar confidences of achance com- 
panion on a railway journey, A man who makes copy out of his 
dead wife’s dreams can scafcely be of a healthy mind—and this, 
among other things, Mr, Le Gallienne terms one of his ‘‘ Prose 
Francies.” (G, P, Putnam’s Sons.) 





WE ARE GLAD to state that more than one half of ‘‘ Our Home 
Pets,”” by Olive Thorne Miller, is devoted to birds, and that one- 
half is good. The rest somewhat suggests ‘‘ padding”; not that 
what is stated is not well enough in its way, but it lacks that 
heartiness and freshness which characterize all that Mrs. Miller has 
to say about birds. She is preéminently their champion, and 
may she long flourish to defend them effectively against the per- 
secution and ill-treatment to which they have for so many cen- 
turies been subjected, The Society for the Prevention of ‘Cruelty 
to Animals should be glad to have this volume, and should see to 
it that its circulation is over the whole land, It should be found, 
in particular, wherever there are young people; for it will lead 
not only to more humane treatment of the birds deprived of 
liberty, but also to an interest in the wild birds of the field and 
garden. It will create an interest in them that will be repaid, for 
no sooner do birds find that they are not molested, than they 
gather fearlessly about-the haunts of men. The writer recently 
spent a forenoon along the Wissahickon Creek, in Philadelphia's 
superb park, and was surprised to see birds even more tame than 
they are at his own home, where they never hear the report of a 
gun. This volume will unquestionably lead to good results in the 
two directions referred to above. (Harper & Bros.) 





‘‘ THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE” falls only to those who can 
have as well as take, and put something of themselves into what 
they see. Of such appears to be Mabel Osgood Wright, who has 
written a charming little book with the above title, dealing with 
New England birds and flowers. She gives a human interest to 
the white violet, by recalling that Puritan grandmothers cherished 
it. She speaks of primroses under a hedge: we have never seen 
them thrive there. Unfortunately, like many others, she attributes 
much nonsense to the birds, trying to set words to their music, No 
one ever succeeded at that taSk, that we know of, but Keats, and 
a certain Chinese poet, whose name escapes us, Having fallen 
asleep over his wine at a celebration in honor of the vernal season, 
he awoke with but vague ideas of the time of day, and the song of 
the thrush enlightened him. He tells ys how 

“‘ T asked, ‘Is it morning or eyening ?’— 
Piped the throstle, ‘My life! It is Spring,’” 

a hint which the poet was not slow to comprehend. Our author 
almost drops into poetry herself, in her chapter entitled ‘‘ The Ro- 
mance of the Rose.”” She seems to have few but aristocratic roses, 
like General Jacqueminot and Prince Camille Rohan. But she has 
a painter’s eye for the colors of salt-meadow grasses, and she can 
hear Pan piping through the noise of the mowing-machine. She is 
learned in herbs, and in the new scientific medicines that are pro- 
duced from them. She has made a study of bird character, and 
has noted the fact that robins have clubs for gentlemen only; and. 
has several good stories about swallows and other birds. Small as 
the book is, there is a good deal of nature in it, and, at need, it 
will serve instead of a stroll in the woods.” (Macmillan & Co.) 





THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ With the Wild Flowers,” E. M. Hardinge, 


pleads for serra sand for the want of system in the book, on 
score that it is without technical terms. We are quite —— 


to accord it. We confess that we often grow tired of the endless 
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systems based upon our very partial knowledge, and of the constant 
additions to an already excessively cumbrous nomenclature. We 
can even find it in our hearts to cut the acquaintance of Madame 
Why and Lady How, and could content ourselves for a season 
with simply noting the aspects of the flowers, and such order as 
is easily observable among them. Writers of text-books are great- 
ly responsible for the narrow superstition that there is no intelli- 
gent appreciation of nature, except by way of classification and the 
study of cause and effect. We therefore welcome the little book, 
which is mostly made up of descriptions of common plants, their 
haunts and associations. Science ig not shut out, but it is intro- 
duced in a natural manner. Thus, the young reader has his atten- 
tion drawn to the essential parts of the flower by an account of 
the visits of insects and their purpose. A chapter on roots fol- 
lows, and then one on the catkins of alder and willow trees, which 
leads to some consideration of the difference between dicecious and 
Other chapters are on ‘‘Orchids,” ‘‘ Foes 
Afield,” that is, on poisonous plants, ‘‘ Seeds on their Travels ” and 
‘*Waterside and Pond Flowers,” There are many illustrations. 
(Baker & Taylor Co.) 





‘*STUDIES IN FORESTRY,” by John Nisbet, is a series of 
short and interesting papers on the more important divisions of 
silviculture. The range of subjects and the treatment make the 
book sufficiently simple to be of great value to beginners in forest- 
ry and to interested laymen. Better than any other publication 
of similar size in English, it affords an insight into the scope and 
spirit of scientific forestry, and so may be of great value in this 
country at the present time. Readers of the book should remem- 
ber, however, that the point of view, as the author frankly ac- 
knowledges, is a German one, and not at all that from which, for 
years to come, practical forestry must be regarded in the United 
States. Still, the principles which underlie both are the same, and 
Mr. Nisbet's ‘‘ Studies,” in spite of its essentially local character 
in many places, is one of the best books in English now available 
for the answer of the well-worn question, ‘‘What is Forestry” ? 
It is therefore particularly unfortunate that the author has seen 
fit to translate German forest terms literally and adopt them into 
his English vocabulary, even in tases where excellent English 
terms already exist. (Macmillan & Co.) THE FACT THAT a 
book may be excellent reading without a particle of literary merit, 
just as a talker may hold one’s attention upon ‘‘ that reminds me ” 
and yet not be an orator, is amply demonstrated by ‘‘ Seventy 
Years of Irish Life,”’ being anecdote and reminiscence, by W. R. 
Le Fanu. It is a rambling series of recollections, treating events 
with an almost appalling absence of respect for persons. The 
writer’s narrow escape from being murdered in the tithe war of 
1831 is told with no more and no less emphasis than is given to 
the difficulties of arranging one’s legs comfortably, when one want- 
ed to sleep in the old-time coaches. “It is enlivened, however, by 
a series of delightful bulls. It cannot be read consecutively, but 
read in snatches it will be worth the while. (Macmillan & Co.) 








THE SHORT POEMS which Mr. W. B. Yeats has put at the 
head and at the end of his book of essays, ‘‘The Celtic Twilight,” 
are the most notable things in the. volume. But in them he 
charges upon the Good People failings with which they have really 
nothing to do, Hg remonstrates with Scotchmen for having, as he 
says, soured the disposition of their ghosts and fairies, but he may 
provoke his own wee folk to anger by insinuating that they come 
between a man and his hopes and deeds. It is not the faery vision, 
but the impotent desire of the vision, that does that. His own 
example shows that a touch of the second-sight does not prevent 
one from writing well and agreeably about more commorfplace 
matters. He claims to have interviewed the Fairy Queen. Like 
most persons of importance, she did not care to say much for pub- 
lication, ‘' Be careful,” wrote Her Majesty in the sand, ‘‘and do 
not seek to know too much about us.” The warning is one which 
should be attended to by all who lean upon their imaginations. 
Beware, it seems to say, how you strain after experiences which 
should come of themselves, if at all. That the vision in cases of 
oe is seldom so complete but that the artist finds some- 
thing to do in giving it form, there is abundant evidence in this 
little book: Many of the stories related are of mere passing 
glimpses of the world of faery, and to the conscious additions of the 
peasant story-tellers and the literary setting which Mr. Yeats gives 
them is due most of whatever merit they may have. But his book 
includes narratives of recent adventures with dhouls, ghosts, sor- 
cerers (of Teutonic affiliations), banshees, and the black and the 
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white weasel that chase one another through the branches of the 
tree of life. There is, also, a manifestation of the Virgin, but she 
turned out to be a pretty Protestant girl, and proved her mundane 
nature by displaying her petticoats. On the whole, however, Mr. 
Yeats has shown that the ‘‘Old Sod”’ is still capable of producing 
new crops of the supernatural, (Macmillan & Co.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The First Folios in the Lenox Library.—Mr. Charles A. Her- 
pich of Minneapolis sends me the following interesting note :— 


‘¢A short time since, while in New York for a few days, I spent 
some time in the Lenox Library, examining the two First 
Folios, and made one or two interesting discoveries which, in the 
extremely limited leisure that I can give the subject, I have been 
unable to pursue further, Thinking they may be of some value to 
Shakespearian students, I have ventured to send them to you. 
Mr. Lenox, judging from the notes in his handwriting with which 
both copies are interleaved, set much store upon his ‘ A’ copy, 
which is the one containing the apparent date of 1622, and which 
has also a cancelled leaf in ‘As You Like It,’ A close examina- 
tion of this famous title-page shows it to be ‘lined,’ but so skilful- 
ly that only a minute examination will disclose the fact. On 
holding this lined page to the light, and viewing it from the back 
as though looking for the water-mark on the paper, the rest of the 
figure 3 can be plainly seen just below the level of the im- 
print, showing that its treatment by some expert ‘‘ book-smith” 
is responsible for the apparent 1622 date. Mr, Lenox himself 
suspected some such cause but was never able to — it. 

‘*In the Lichfield or ‘ B’ copy, on the top of the leaf following the 
title-page, I found what appears to have escaped the Argus eyes 
of Mr. Lenox and all the experts who have examined the book, 
and what I believe will give this copy a unique value if my sur- 
mise should prove well founded. In a handwriting which has 
faded almost precisely to the color of the paper, but 1s eminently 
legible and well-written, is the name ‘R. Chapell,’ which instant- 
ly brought the thought to my mind that here was the very copy 
of King Charles, used probably by him with the other few im- 
portant books usually foundin the royal chapel. As the history 
of this copy is well-known for many years past, and as, accord- 
ing to the records, it has never been owned by any R. Chapell, 
and as the handwriting is almost certainly coeval with the date of 
the book, my surmise is perhaps not unnatural.” 

In a letter to Mr. Herpich, acknowledging the receipt of the 
above communication, I suggested that the ‘‘B”’ folio might per- 
haps have been in the possession of R. Chappell, who published a 
‘*Universal Arithmetic” in London, 1798. He writes in reply 
that he ‘‘ had already concluded it could not possibly have been 
the writing of the arithmetician R. Chappell, as the apparent age 
of the ink is too great.’’ I am inclined, nevertheless, to think 
that the inscription is probably a personal name. 





Baynes’s ‘‘ Shakespeare Studies.""—The late Thomas Spencer 
Baynes, Professor of English Literature at St. Andrews and editor 
of the ninth edition of ‘‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ was an ex- 
cellent Shakespeare scholar, and his papers on Shakespearian topics, 
contributed to English periodicals fifteen or twenty years ago, at- 
tracted no little attention at the time, and have been often quoted 
by editors and critics. They were well deserving of resuscitation 
in book-form, and Prof. Lewis Campbell has, now edited them, 
with a biographical preface, in the comely volume before me, en- 
titled ‘‘ Shakespeare Studies.’’ It contains the life of Shakespeare 
written for the ‘‘ Encyclopedia’’—than which I know of’ none 
better in the same compass (146 pages as here reprinted) ; also the 
scholarly and interesting series of articles on ‘‘ What Shakespeare 
Learnt at School,” which appeared in Fraser in 1879 and 1880 
(101 pages); and the papers on ‘‘Shakespeare Glossaries” (50 
pages) and ‘‘ New Shakespeare Interpretations” (58 pages), from 
The Edinburgh Review for July, 1869, and October, 1872, 
respectively, The review of ‘‘English Dictionaries” (50 pages), 
from the same quarterly for July, 1868, which fills out the volume, 
is of inferior interest, being in some respects behind the times, and 
might well enough have been omitted. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 





More of the Owen ‘‘ Cipher.”—Part Ill. of ‘‘Sir Francis 
Bacon's Cipher Story,” as discovered and deciphered by Orville W. 
Owen, M. D., is now givém-ito the public. It contains the 
remainder of the story of the Spanish Armada (170 pages), and. 
begins that of Bacon's life at the Court of France. In the preface 


the editor says :—‘‘ Bacon's account of the Spanish Armada must 
rank as one of the great historical poems. The account runs 
smoothly in the iambic verse of that period, and, while prolix, is 
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full of beautiful imagery, allegorical description, flights of fancy, 
flashes of wit, and deep philosophy.” He adds that ‘‘it is deci- 
phered mostly from the Shakespearian plays and from ‘ The Faérie 
Queene,’ but portions are found in the works of Peele, Greene, 


Marlowe, Burton and Bacon.” He evidently regards this ‘‘ poem”’ 
as superior in some respects to the Shakespeare text, Indeed, he 
gives some extracts to ‘‘ show the irrelevance and senseless jargon " 
of the latter, as contrasted with ‘‘the smoothness, coherency, 
strength and fitness” of the former. That the reader may judge 
for himself of the original work, I will quote the opening lines of 
this volume :— 


‘*T begg’d to hear the story of our wrack, 
And of our rescue from a watery grave. 
A garrulous old salt did tell the tale, 
And swerv'd not from the smallest article 
In time, matter, or other circumstance. 
Said he: ‘ Our vessel is the Adam and Eve, 
Not of the regular my but well armed 
Nevertheless, and well supplied. That’s more 
Than can be said of the Queen's ships, alack! 
We've some great guns, field-pieces, and bombards, 
Whole barrels of gunpowder, my lord. 
When of a sudden those bold Spaniards hear 
A shower of stones pelting upon their decks, 
They'll find all the foul fiends of hell let loose, 
And none can possibly escape alive,’ 

‘But the story, my man; how came we aboard ?’ 

‘By divine providence, I doubt it not ?’” 

The closing lines of the volume may:also be cited as a specimen 
of this Baconian verse :— 


‘The drug-damned Queen-mother,who was fro’ Italy, 
Outcraftied the power of France, and by juggling 
Witchcraft, coupled and linked in league together 
The states against our faith, 

This newly knit conjunction and inglorious league 
Enters into the secrets of our fifth letter; 

And I will recount in brief and plain form 

The particular and strange contract . 

’T wixt the fair couple of Navarre.” 


Two hundred. pages of such poetry and history combined are 
certainly very cheap at half a dollar. (Detroit: Howard Publish- 
ing Co.) 





‘* Shakespeare,” a New Periodical.—\ have received the first 
two numbers of Shakespeare, ‘‘the Journal of the Edwin Booth 
Shakespeare League,” to be published monthly by that society in 
Philadelphia, at $1 a year. Each number contains sixteen pages 
of the size of The Critic, with tasteful blue covers. The follow- 
ing extract from the ‘‘prologue” to the first number will give the 
reader an idea of the plan and purpose of the magazine :— 


“ Its office will be the conveyance of all news which relates to 
Shakespeare’s works, and to those of his contemporaries, whether 
of criticism or of discovery; of pleasant bookish gossip about au- 
thors or others whose names have become linked with that of the 
princeliest of authors; and of incidentals concerning the players 
of past times and of to-day who have rendered Shakespearian 
parts to the making of their own fame. Questions will be an- 
swered freely in the Journal. Advice when sought will be given, 
Practical detailsabout the organization of branches of the League; 
and news of the work and plans of its established circles will 
be included in the pages. Critical comment and correspondence 
from members is cordially solicited and will, if approved by the 
editor, be given a place, with the name of the writer, in a sepa- 
tate department. This will enable the Shakespearian scholar to 
share his or her views with fellow-students at home or abroad, 
and to gain the attention of the eminent Honorary Members of 
the League. Suggestions will be gladly received and offered; 
and the entire periodical will be devoted to bringing distant stu- 
dents into union and to providing them with a monthly inter- 
change of views brightly expressed and of news agreeably con- 
densed from the wide sources of the literary and dramatic world.’ 

The opening number also contains an excellent portrait of Mr. 
Henry Irving, with the note, reproduced in facsimile, in which he 
thanks the League for electing him asan honorary member. His 
address at Harvard College is reprinted in full. In the second 
number there is a capital likeness of Dr. Horace Howard Furness, 
with the facsimile of a note from him acknowledging a similar 
tribute from the League. He aptly. refers to the union of the 
memory of Edwin Booth and Shakespeare in the title of the Society 
as ‘‘a combination that cannot fail to prove ‘a hoop of gold to 
bind the brothers.’”’ 

new magazine promises well, and can be cordially commen- 
ded to all students and lovers of Shakespeare. 
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The Fine Arts 
The New Bronze Doors at Trinity 


THE NEW BRONZE DOORS of Trinity Church are now all im 
place. They are the gift of Mr, William Waldorf Astor, and the 
designs and execution have been superintended by Mr. Richard M. 
Hunt, the architect, whose own share of the work is the hand- 
some, unobtrusive mouldings to which is due a great part of the 
artistic effect. The central door, fronting Broadway, is in two 
leaves and has borders of Gothic design enriched with many small 
figures in niches. The panels, three to each leaf of the door, are 
decorated with scenes from Scripture. The lowest pair show the 
Expulsion and the Dream of Jacob; the next higher, the Annuncia— 
tion and the Resurrection; and the two upper panels illustrate the 
Glorification of the Church, and the Last Judgment, A new stone 
tympanum fills the pointed arch above the doors. It is carved in 
high relief with figures of Christ and his Apostles. These central 
doors have been modelled by Mr. Karl Bitter, whose work, though 
not faultless, is bold and effective. The panels of the north door 
represent various scenes from the Scriptures and from Church 
tradition. The figures are fewer, and more largely treated than. 
those of the front doors, though in lower relief. The sculptor, Mr, J. 
Massey Rhind, displays considerable power in modelling and com- 
position, but his work is not as spirited as Mr, Bitter’s. The south 
door represents scenes in the history of Manhattan Island and 
Trinity Parish. The unsculpturesque® character of the subjects is 
largely responsible for the comparatively unsatisfactory appear— 
ance of these doors, but their treatment is also injudicious. The 
figures in the foreground, though often kept rather flat on the 
surface, are much undercut, in order to give them projection and 
admit of the introduction of numerous planes. We cannot recall 
that this expedient has ever sucteeded, and it certainly has not 
here. Nevertheless, there is much clever work in the six panels, 
the best of which represents the Rev. H. Barclay, D.D., preaching 
to the Indians. Other panels represent the arrival of Hendrick 
Hudson, the inauguration of George Washington, and several 
events connected with the history of Trinity Church, The sculp- 
tor is Mr. C. B, Niehaus. The casting was done in New York 
City, at the Henry Bonnard foundry. 





Art Notes 

‘‘ACADEMY ARCHITECTURE” for 1894 gives a great many per- 
spective views, some accompanied by plans, not only of recent 
English, but also of German, Italian and other buildings. Some 
of the most striking designs are to be found among the Continen- 
tal examples. Among them are the new cemetery for the city of 
Chiaverra, laid out with terraces and fountains ; a cast-iron 
memorial church by a Russian architect, a number of views of 
the vestibule and staircase of the Court Museum, Vienna, and a 
Gothic synagogue in the same city. A large proportion of the 
whole is in various modifications of the Gothic. Among a few ex- 
amples of recent-American work are the Vanderbilt Dormitory 
at Yale College, and the American Theatre in Eighth Avenue and 
42d Street, New York, both by Charles C. Haight. Other de- 
signs of American origin are credited to Brunner & Tryon, George 
Martin Huss, Lamb & Rich, and Little & O’Connor. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

— The Magazine of Art for September has as frontispiece a 
photogravure after Mr. Boughton’s painting, ‘‘ The Song Ended,"’ 
a girl with a dead bird in her hand in a wintry landscape. The 
opening article is by Mr. Claude Phillips, on the Salon of the 
Champs-Elysées, which, he says, gives little sign of vigor or of pro- 
gress. He describes Rochegrosse’s ‘‘ Knight of the Flowers” as 
‘* pseydo-idealist."”" Among the illustrations to an article on ‘‘ Pri- 
vate Picture Collections in Glasgow and West of Scotland” are 
phototypes of three pictures by Burne-Jones, ‘‘A Dissertation * 
on Foreign Bells ” and a description of the new tapestry court in 
the British Museum are also among the most interesting contents 
of the number. 


—We have received a copy of the ‘‘ Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Permanent Collection of Works of Art” of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. The galleries contain, among other 


important works, Allston’s ‘‘ Dead Man Restored to Life,” and 
pictures by Eakins, Alexander Harrison, Winslow Homer, J. S. 
Sargent, Ida Waugh, Gilbert Stuart, Benjamin West, and, among 
French painters, specimens of David, Lebrun, Carolus-Duran (who 
is represented by his celebrated portrait of Mme. Modjeska), 
Rousseau and Troyon, 
on Oct, I. 


The schools of the Academy will re-open 
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The Lounger 

IN ENGLAND, this summer, Mr. Edwin A. Abbey spoke to me of 
his friend A. T. Quiller Couch and the amount of hard work he had 
done. He pronounced the name Cooch, but I thought that might 
only be his picturesque way, and passed it by without remark. Now 
I have the authority of A. T. Q. C. himself, that his name does not 
rhyme with *‘ vouch,” unless you call it ‘‘vooch.” I have been 
racking my brain for a word that will rhyme with it, and not having 
a rhyming dictionary at hand, have given up in despair. —— 
the ox is called 00 for some reason or other known only to English- 
men, whose names, it is safe to say, are seldom pronounced as 
they are spelled, I am quite willing to ca!l Mr. Couch Mr. Cooch, 
if that is his choice, but [ can never bring myself to call my bed a 


** cooch,”” Pie ae 


Mr. Coucn’s reference to his own name occurs in his Causerie 
in The Speaker, in 
writing of Thomas 
Carew. You and | 
have always pro- 
nounced the old 
poet’s name as it is 
spelled, putting the 
accent on the first 
or second syllable as 
fancy dictated; but 
we are all wrong. 
The name is neither ' 
Carew nor Carew, 
but Carey, which, I 
am sure, you would 
never have called it 
any more than I 
should, Carew’s lat- 
est editor, the Rev. 
J. F. Ebsworth, has, 
says Mr. Couch, 
fallen ‘‘into the cld 
error” in a ‘‘ dedi- 
catory prelude” to 
the new edition :— 
‘*Hearken strains 

from One who 
knew 
How to praise and 
how to sue: 
Celia’s lover, Tom 
CaREw.” 
In the light of Mr. 
Couch’s discovery, 
Mr. Ebsworth should 
change this in the 
next edition of the 
book to:— 
‘“‘Harken strains 
from One who 
knew 
How to praise— or 
the contrary: 
Celia’s lover, Thom- 
as Carey.” 
* * ‘ 

**IN ‘TRILBY’ every stroke of pen or pencil seems to be signifi- 
cant,” writes W, I. F., dating his letter from the Library of 
Amherst College. ‘‘Is there special meaning in the fact that, in 
the dainty tail-piece, one glass in the spectacles appears to be 
heavily shaded, while the other is clear? Is Mr. Du Maurier, like 
so many literary people, afflicted with partial loss of sight or other 
visual difficulty?” Unhappily he is, and has been for many years. 
It is only with the greatest difficulty that he is able to work with 
either pen or pencil. For a review of his latest book, the reader is 
referred to page 152. 

* * * 

Do YOU REMEMBER the portrait of Mr. S. R. Crockett, pub- 
lished in a recent number of The Critic? If you do, you will re- 
member that it represented him as aman of rather heavy face, with 
beard and hair blacker than a Spaniard’s. That only shows how 
a photograph can misrepresent a man. I have seen another pic- 

ure of Mr. Crockett, which shows a man with a bright, intelligent 
face and blond beard and hair. The description that goes with it 
speaks of his ‘‘ ruddy cheek and blue eye, and soft, wavy hair parted 
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in the middle.”” There is no evidence of either of these in The 
Critic’s portrait, which was reproduced from The Bookman. 1 
would advise Mr. Crockett to recall that one, if he can, and 
to circulate the one that was published in The Westminster Bud- 
get of Aug 3. 


* * * 


MR. CROCKETT, by the way, is writing a new ‘‘ covenanting” 
story, which will be published serially in England in Good Words, 
I have not heard where it will be published serially here, or whether 
we shall have it in that form at all. Mr. Crockett, as is well known, 
lives at Penicuik, in Scotland, and has five acres of land about his 
house. In good weather he often writes out of doors. His favor- 
ite time for writing is from five A.M. till breakfast time at eight- 
thirty. Sometimes he writes with a pen, as often ona type-writer 
—finding no difficulty in composing and playing the keys at the 
same time. I hope for ths dake of his health that he eats or 
drinks something be- 
tween the rising and 
the breakfast hour. 

* * * 


The Pall Mall 
Budget is authority 
for the story that Mr, 
F. C. Burnand, the 
editor of Punch, 
joined the Roman 
Catholic Church, 
after. leaving Cam- 
bridge, with the in- 
tention of becoming 
a priest. He went 
to a community at 
Bayswater over 
which Dr. (after- 
ward Cardinal) Man- 
ning was installed, 
His novitiate was 
not satisfactory, how- 
ever, He was always 
up to pranks, and 
one of them sealed 
his fate. The climax 
came, says the Bud- 
get, when he was 
ordered outside an 
upper window to 
clean it.. The Novice 
Master, at his re- 
quest, got outside 
first, to show him 
the way, and the 
window was at once 
closed by the errant 
novice from the in- 
side. There the 
Master stood, ad- 
mired by a crowd 
in the street below, 
until rescued by Dr. 
Manning, who ad- 
dressed the culprit in 
tones of studious severity :—‘‘ ‘You be a priest! Go and be a shoe- 
maker.’ ‘Then you still leave me the care of souls,’ was the no- 
vice’s alleged retort.” This might have been one of Burnand’s 
‘*happy thoughts,” but it sounds more like a happy after-thought. 

* * * 





THERE HAS BEEN another Englishman among us taking notes. 
This time one amiably disposed, for it is Mr. Gilbert Parker, whose 
amiability no one who knows him can doubt. But even Mr. Par- 
ker thinks that we are ‘‘provincial."’ Well, perhaps we are, but 
which is the worse sin, to be ‘‘provincial” or ‘‘insular”’? Mr. 
Kipling says that we are in the ‘‘ waiting-room stage of civiliza- 
tion”—perhaps that is why we are given to the consumption of 
pie, which is the piece de résistance of the waiting-room lunch- 
counter. Well, we may not be as old as England, but we are 
bigger, and large bodies move-siowly. We see our faults and are 
willing to correct them. Given-time enough, and I believe that 
you will not be able to find a wedge of pie ata New England 
breakfast in all our land, but do you think that any amount of time 
will banish the Turk’s-head loaf from the British cuss¢ne ? 
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M. STEPHANE MALLARME makes the captivating suggestion, 
in Figaro, that the publishers of books on which the copyright has 
expired be compelled to pay a small royalty into a fund for the 
benefit of needy living authors. Such a fund, exclaims 7he Pall 
Mall Gazette, would have the effect in England of removing the 
Civil List from any responsibility for the support of prosperous 
authors. From the date of its establishment, no Minister would 


have to attempt the impossible task of weighing in an even balance 
the conflicting claims of arms and letters. 
* * * 


IT IS ONLY WITHIN the past ten years that Mr. George Mere- 


dith has been really prominent in English letters, a puzzle to some, 
—the father of the ‘* Meredithian Revelation ” to others. 


Yet he 





Korn ect ee 


was born in 1828, and made his : a writet (of verse) 
as long ago as 1851. It is impossible to classify him: he stands 
alone, George Meredith the thinker, rather than the novelist. For 
in all his books the fate of hero or heroine is of less importance than 
are his theories about the chain of circumstances and actions 
that brings that fate about. The place claimed for him by his ad- 
mirers—that of the foremost living writer of English fiction—is 
not incontestably his, and to posterity will belong the duty of giv- 
ing him his true position among the writers of the Victorian era. 
His style, which even his devoutest admirers cannot always ex- 
plain and often fail to understand, has been cleverly described as 
‘“‘a wayward wind blowing against the current of the story, and 
raising little humorous waves and eddies which both look pretty 
and prevent our getting a clear view of what lies underneath.” A 
review of Mr. Meredith’s latest novel will be found on page 153 
of this number. 





Browning’s ‘‘ Strafford’’ at Oxford 


IN CONNECTION with the Universisy Extension Meeting now in 
Progress at Oxford, two performanees of ‘‘Strafford’”’ were given 
‘on August 4 by past and present members of the University Dra- 
‘Matic Society. It will be remembered that the play was revived 
iby the same Society in February, 1890, and that its successful pro- 
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duction aroused much interest in Enylish and American literary 
circles. The scenery, which was then specially designed and painted 
by Mr. Alma Tadema, R.A., has since been unfortunately de- 
stroyed by fire, and at the performances in Oxford this month ‘the 
play lacked the faithful and sumptuous setting which he gave to it, 
In spite of this loss, however, the second revival of Browning’s 
drama was eminently successful. The actors were undergraduates 
and recent graduates of Trinity, Keble, Merton, Magdalen, New, 
Lincoln, Christ Church, Oriel, Worcester and St. John’s colleges, 
with the assistance of Miss Kate Behnke as Queen Henrietta Maria, 
Mrs. Charles Sim as Lady Carlisle, and Miss Rachel Daniel as 
Strafford’s little daughter. The honors of the performance were 
undoubtedly borne off by Mr. Alan Mackinnon, under whose direc- 
tion the play was produced and whose presentation of the character 
of Strafford was most careful and sympathetic. Probably the best 
acting was that of Mr. Holman Clark, who.as Pym repeated his 
success of four years ago, Since then he has become a member of 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s company, and the results of professional 
training were evident in the ease and reserve which marked his 
presentation of the majestic and resolute reformer, ready to ‘‘ obey 
England's bidding” to the uttermost. Mr, Arthur Ellis’s King 
Charles was rather lighter than even Browning's conception of that 
telegant poseur,” and Mr. Jardine Kidston was somewhat more 
melancholy than Browning’s Hampden. Mr. H. T. Whitaker, as 
the younger Vane, and Mr. Alison Phillips, as the Bible-quoting 
Puritan, were effective, but some of the minor parts were very in- 
sufficiently individualized. * 

It was rather a relief to find that, after all, the failure of ‘‘ Straf- 
ford” to become a popular play can hardly be ascribed to the de- 
generate and decadent taste of our day. Written for Macready 
when Browning was only twenty-five years old, it lacks even the 
dramatic constructiveness of the poet's later plays and seldom rises 
to the emotional power and literary distinction of the great series 
of poems in which ability to depict character in itself rather than 
character in action was so wonderfully displayed. Except in the 
first scene of the third act and the fifst half of the last scene of all, 
there was little intense dfatmatic interest ; the situation of affairs at 
the beginning of the play remained quite obscure on the stage; and 
Strafford’s rapid changes,of feeling towards Charles, plain enough 
when one reads Browni lines, are presented in too slight words 
and without enough emphasis to impress even a watchful audi- 
ence. 

The production of ‘Strafford’ was part of the general pro- 
gramme of the Extension Meeting, in which the principal subject 
has been the history of the seventeenth century. In addition to 
lectures on social, political and purely historical topics, the literary 
life of the period has received special attention from men of the 
highest rank as students and lecturers. Thus Dr. Fairbairn lec- 
tured on John Bunyan, Mr. F. S. Boas on Herrick, Milton and 
Sir Thomas Browne, Mr. Morse Stephens on Moliére, Dr. Bailey 
on George Herbert, Mr. Churton Collins on Dryden, and Mr, 
Warwich Bond on Crashawy- Maughan, Wither, Cowley, Denham 
and Waller. In‘ giving ample and enthusiastic attention to 
English literature, the Extension Meeting is in advance of the great 
University under whose hospitable patronage it is assembled. 

OXFORD, Aug. 18, 1894. H, A. S. 


The Tauchnitz Collection 


THE FAMOUS Collection of British Authors established by Baron 
Tauchnitz, the Leipzig publisher, in 1842, has just attained its 
3000th volume, ‘‘.A Gray Eye or So,” by Frank Frankfort Moore. 
Unlike what has been done on similar occasions, no special issue 
marked the event, unless a complete handy little catalogue of the 
Collection, printed a few weeks ago, may be considered a sort of 
memorial volume. Iam the more surprised at this omission be- 
cause Baron Tauchnitz intimated to me last summer that he had 
in mind something of the kind, and also because the sooth, the 
1oooth and the zoooth volumes were all three red-letter ones, 

The first of this trio was entitled ** Five Centuries of the English 
Language and Literature” and was made up of selections from 
Wycliffe, Chauce§ Stephen Hawes, Sir Thomas More, Spenser, 
Ben Johnson, Locke and Thomas Gray, The second was the 
New Testament—a mark of homage paid to English piety. The 


third, the work of the late Henry Morley, had as title ‘‘ Of English 
Literature in the Reign of Queen Victoria,” the period covered by 
the Tauchnitz reprints, and (as a ‘special commemorative feature) 
a frontispiece containing facsimiles of the signatures of Baron 
Tauchnitz’s collaborators. 

It might be asked, also, why this occasion was not seized upon 
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to remove the misnomer contained in the general title of the series 
—+‘‘ Collection of British Authors,”—especially as the typograph- 

ical appearance of the cover was considerably changed during the 
past year. A half-century ago, when these Leipzig reprints began 

to appear, the American branch of English literature may not have 

been so prominent as it is to-day, particularly in the department 

of romance, though even then the fifth volume of the series was 

Cooper’s ‘‘Spy,” non-British in every respect, while Irving's 

‘* Sketch Book” followed a few weeks later. But now that the 

Continental tourist-world, where Baron Tauchnitz finds his patrons, 

is composed quite as largely of American citizens as of English 

subjects, and now that so many of the volumes in the Collection 

have the names of American authors on the title-page, a change 

such as this would seem to be called for. 

A glance at the list of American contributors suggests, further- 
more, several reflections. Though some eighty or more volumes 
of poetry are found in the edition, Longfellow, Poe and Bret Harte 
are the only trans-Atlantic singers admitted. One would expect 
to see Lowell there, if for no other reason than his conspicuous 
connection with the Old World during the closing years of his life. 
And Bayard Taylor, who was almost as much a German as he was 
an American, ought to have found favor-with a Teutonic publisher. 
Though Aldrich’s ‘‘ Marjorie Daw” and ‘‘Stillwater Tragedy” 
stand high in the Collection’s department of novels, none of the 
author’s delicately cut verses are given. The only poetry by Dr. 
Holmes is that scattered through the ‘‘ Autocrat,” ‘‘ Professor” 
and ‘‘ Poet at the Breakfast Table,” and ‘‘Over the Teacups.” 
Curiously enough, Emerson appears neither in poetry nor in prose; 
in this respect he fares no worse than Bryant and Whittier. Long- 
fellow, however, shares with Tennyson the honor of having more 
volumes devoted to him than is given to any of the other poets. 
The Laureate’s works fill twelve, and those of the American ten 
separate volumes. 

Our novelists come out in larger force. Hawthorne is represen- 
ted by ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,” ‘‘ Transformation” and the ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Note-Books;’’ Miss Alcott by five of her best works, Edward 
Eggleston by ‘‘ The Faith Doctor,” Miss Howard (Frau Von 
Teuffel) by a half-dozen or more of her stories; Howells, Marion 
Crawford, Bret Harte and Mark Twain by long lists; Gen. Wal- 
lace by ‘‘ Ben-Hur; " while among the latest Americans admitted 
into the Leipzig circle may be mentioned Mrs. Wiggin, Richard 
Harding Davis and Julien Gordon. Nor should 1 forget in this 
enumeration Mr, Bellamy and his ‘‘ Looking Backward,” and 
Mr. Habberton and his ‘‘ Helen’s Babies.” 


Paris, Aug. 23, 1894. THEODORE STANTON, 


London Letter 


IN MY LAST LETTER I mentioned Mr. Stopford Brooke’s pro- 
posed visit to Boston, to deliver the Lowell lectures, and conjec- 
tured his almost certain success. Now there comes the unwelcome 
news that his departure has been indefinitely postponed. It was 
arranged that Mr. Brooke should sail for New York on the 29th of 
this month, and he had intended to spend his last few days in Eng- 
land by taking a much-needed rest at Keswick. Just, however, as 
he was starting for the lake district, he was seized by a serious 
attack of rheumatism, which has left him so weak that it is out of 
the question for him to undertake a sea-voyage at present, especi- 
ally with a period of mental activity and strain to follow. He has, 
therefore, been obliged to delay his plan for the present, but it is 
hoped that the delay may not be long, and that Americans may 
eventually have the pleasure of hearing him upon his favorite sub- 
ject. 

‘*The Manxman” has no sooner succeeded at the libraries, than 
it has made a home for itself upon the stage. Mr. Wilson Barrett, 
who was so fortunate in his dramatic version of ‘‘ The Deemster,” 
has turned his attention to the later story, and the new play was 
produced at Leeds on Wednesday evening, Aug. 22. Mr. Bar- 
rett, before the public verdict had ratified his confidence, is under- 
stood to have declared it the best thing he had done, and on Wed- 
nesday both he and Mr. Caine, who had travelled across the Isle 
of Man to be present, received enthusiastic calls ae the fall of the 
curtain. Certain modifications have been made in the plot to suit 
the exigencies of the stage, and in all of these Mr. Barrett has not 
only had Mr. Caine’s cordial approval, but in many cases his indi- 
vidual suggestion. The principal change in the development is 
that in the play the mother steals her own child, and this, I believe, 
was Mr. Caine’s own idea. Mr. Wilson Barrett, of course, plays 
Pete, a part that ought to suit him admirably, and the ‘‘lil Kirry” 
is Miss Maud Jefferies, who secured unusual success at the first 
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representation. It is probable that the play will be shortly trans- 
ferred to London, where it is sure to attract large audiences. 
Next week we are to have, at the Comedy Theatre, a new play by 
Mr. Sydney Grundy, which is arousing much preliminary expecta- 
tion. It is to be called ‘‘The New Woman,” and is understood 
to be an unsparing satire of that class of Revolting Daughters which 
has sprung from the lively fires of ‘‘The Heavenly Twins.” Its 
appearance is especially timely, for the boom of the silly season is 
taking the form of a discussion on rational knickerbockers for ir- 
rational’ womanhood, and the influence of the Pioneer Club is spread 
abroad over the land. It did not need ‘‘An Old Jew” to remind 
us that Mr. Grundy can be very keen and sensible as a satirist, and 
there will be many people to bless him if, in ‘‘The New Woman,” 
he can do for this last movement of hysteria what Mr. Gilbert 
effectively accomplished in ‘‘ Patience” for a similar eccentricity. 

I shall have more to say of the new play when it is produced. 

Talking of the woman question, it is announced that the new 
story by the author of ‘‘A Yellow Aster” will be ready somewhat 
about the end of September. At the same time, Mrs. C, E. Rai- 
mond, who has achieved some deserved success by her caricature 
of the lady-novelist of the hour in ‘‘ George Mandeville’s Husband,” 
has written to the papers protesting that she never intended to por- 
tray any particular person in that clever little work, but proposed 
merely to satirize a class, which is good news, for personal caricature 
is fast becoming the curse of contemporary fiction. Amongsforth- 
coming novels we are promised a romance of especial interest from 
the pen of Mr. John A. Steuart, author of ‘‘Kilgroom.”’ Mr. 
Steuart, if I mistake not, has been occupied upon this book for 
more than two years, and, to judge from his earlier performances, 
it is likely to be powerful and imaginative. It is called ‘‘In the 
Day of Battle,” and the scene passes from Scotland to Arabia and 
Mecca. Mr. Steuart, whose ‘* Letters to Living Authors”’ proved 
him the possessor of a genuine critical ability and a pretty wit, is a 
familiar figure in London journalism. He began life in a Scotch 
bank, crossed to Ireland, and thence to Canada, was sent to Eng- 
land as the correspondent of a Chicago newspaper, and eventually 
was installed as editor of Zhe Publishers’ Circular, which he 
has conducted with consistent success, In the world of newspapers 
he is especially popular; he bears a genial and kindly eye upon all 
newcomers, has a good word for everyone who is thrown in his 
path, and will find a wide circle to sympathize with his success, if 
‘*In the Day of Battle” turns up the trumps that are predicted for 
it. I should add that Mr. Steuart is not much over thirty, and 
has, therefore, seen a much larger share of life than commonly falls 
to a man of his years. 

Two young actresses of various distinction are leaving England 
for visits to America, On September 1, Miss Decima Moore sails 
for New York to take the principal part in ‘‘ The Gaiety Girl,” 
the musical comedy which has drawn full houses to the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre for many months past. Miss Moore has made 
rapid advance in her profession since she first appeared in ‘‘ The 
Gondoliers,"" in November, 1889. She was originally trained by 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert, and, like Miss Julia Neilson, het early efforts 
suffered from the rather angular method which that distinguished 
instruction always appears to provoke. Lately she has improved 
immensely, and ought to do well on the other side. She comes, 
indeed, of a successful family. Miss Eva Moore, one of her 
sisters, made a hit in Mr. J. L. Toole’s ‘‘ The Son,” and subse- 
quently attracted notice in ‘‘The Middleman.” Miss Jessie 
Moore, another member of the family, is well-known upon the 
concert platform. Miss Decima has, however, proved faithful to 
light opera throughout. Of a very different calibre is Miss Olga 
Nethersole, who is announced to appear at Daly’s Theatre, New 
York, on October 22, in a play written for her by Mr. Henry 
Hamilton, the adapter of ‘‘ Moths,” and founded on Prosper 
Mérimée’s ‘‘ Carmen.” Miss Nethersole is, perhaps, the best ex- 
ample of the tragic actress at present upon the London boards. 
She did wonderfully well at the Garrick as the adventuress-wife in 
‘¢ A Fool’s Paradise,” and has since taken a still higher position 
by her fine performance in ‘‘ The Transgessor,”’ at the Court. 

The arrangements for the memorial to the late Dr. Jowett of 
Balliol are now complete. There will be a monument in Balliol 
Chapel, and, in addition, a marble bust will be placed in the Bod- 
leian Library, of which institution Dr. Jowett was a curator for 
something like forty years: The bust, which will stand on a 
pedestal of Siena marble, has been executed by Mr. H. Pinker, who 
was himself the guest of the Master of Balliol during the last years 
of his life, and had especial opportunities for the study of his sub- 
ject. The rest of the fund will be spent on some educational pur- 
pose, still to be decided upon. 
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Some weeks ago I mentioned that the present autumn would 
probably see the publication in full of Macaulay's Diary and Let- 
ters. It now transpires that the work of editing has proved much 
more laborious than was anticipated, and that the book will not be 
ready for some little while. When collated, the Journal will prob- 
ably fill several large volumes. 


LONDON, Aug. 25, 1894. ARTHUR WAUGH. 





Boston Letter 


DR, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs’s birthday, of which The Critic 
had brief mention last week, was.celebrated in a very quiet man- 
ner, as the poet himself desired, He is not only adverse to pub- 
licity on that day, but finds it best to protect his health as far as 
possible by preventing intrusion into his sanctum. The good 
Doctor is always kindly in feeling and expression towards every 
reporter who calls, but yet has become now extremely reserved. 
To the first reporter who came last week he gave an interview, 
and then, when the other gentlemen of the press trod the path to 
his Beverly summer home, he presented each with a printed slip 
containing this same interview, thus saving time and exertion. 
The friends who called on his birthday were glad to find that in 
spite of the prolonged illness which prostrated both mind and body 
{in fact, the Doctor himself says that it was the longest illness he 
ever had), the Autocrat is regaining his physical strength. He is 
no longer able to answer the hosts of letters that pour in upon him 
as they always have, people by the score having simply flooded his 
table with queries and with manuscripts to which they have invited 
his attention; and, while the Doctor has always expressed himself 
as gratified at words of affection, he has not been able of late to 
answer even the complimentary notes. Indeed, he does no writing 
now at all, and whatever dictation he is able to carry out is devoted 
to the completion of his autobiography, now made his great life- 
work, and not destined to be published until after his death. 
Some one suggested to the Doctor, when the latter spoke of the 
cramp that affected his hand in writing, that he learn to use the 
type-writer, but the poet smilingly replied that he did not propose 
to forsake an old friend for a new one at this time of life, For 
eight summers now Dr. Holmes has been at Beverly Farms, which 
he regards as the most perfect of summer resorts (barring the east 
winds), and he delights in telling visitors about all the surround- 
ings of the place. He points out, with delightful interest, the 
two islands in front of his house, quaintly named ‘‘ Great Misery” 
and ‘‘ Little Misery "—terms derived from a game of cards called 
‘** Boston,” invented by some British officers who were quartered 
upon those islands during the early wars. Of course, the trees 
still consume a great deal of his attention. Recently, it is said, he 
has found a new tree in Beverly, which he considers the most 
beautiful of all; and to its base he drives several times each week, 
there to sit in its shade and enjoy its protection. If he can hear of 
any big tree within any reasonable distance of his home he is sure 
to visit it. 

Speaking about his health to a caller, Dr. Holmes said :—‘‘I am 
afraid that I am commencing to grow old. Since last February, 
when I had a severe attack of the grip, I have not been very well, 
and I have been obliged to take good care of myself. Walking 
and riding principally, an occasional call and receiving some of my 
friends who are kind enough to call upon me, form the day’s rou- 
tine.” He spoke briefly of literary people he had known, stating 
that he had been visited by almost every literary Englishman who 
had come to Boston since Dickens’s time, but was very sorry to 
say that he had not seen Walter Besant during the latter’s visit. 
He added sadly, ‘‘ Lowell’s death affected me keenly, it makes me 
feel that 1am old, that I have outlived my generation.” It is a 
well-known and remarkable fact that the year which saw Dr. 
Holmes’s birth, 1809, also saw the births of Tennyson, Darwin, 
Gladstone, Robert C. Winthrop and Abraham Lincoln, Dr. 
Holmes himself once spoke of this, mentioning all except himself 
in noting the ‘‘ wonders ”’ of the year, and when his visitor added, 
‘**You have forgotten to mention one birth, Doctor, that, of Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes,” the Autocrat quickly responded, ‘‘Oh that 
doesn’t count; I ‘sneaked’ in, as it were.” 
day, this year, was remembered, as usual, by his publishers, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., with a magnificent bouquet, of eighty-five 
roses, one for each year of the poet's life, while other friends sent 
temembrances. 

The funeral of Celia Thaxter held at her island home, the Isles 
of Shoals, called together Mrs, James T. Fields, Judge and Mrs. 
John Lowell, Mrs. Eichberg King, the sisters of Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett (Miss Jewett herself not being able to attend), Childe Has- 
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sam, who illustrated Mrs. Thaxter’s ‘Island Garden,” and Lau- 
rence Hutton. The latter two served as pall-bearers, with J. A. 
Brown, Dr. J. W. Warren, Dr. H. R. Stedman, Edwin Caswell 
and Mrs, Thaxter’s brothers, Oscar and Cedric Laighton. Edwin 
Caswell, I may add, has been a servant in the Laighton family for 
35 years and, like the servitors of old, is regarded as a faithful 
friend, The ceremony was conducted by the Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie of Boston. Mrs, Thaxter leaves three sons, Carl, Roland 
and John. Among my personal letters is one from Mrs. Thaxter 
regarding Whittier which, although I have given its contents to a 
friend for use elsewhere, I will quote also in 7he Cr#tic, as the two 


publications are not likely to reach the same readers. It runs as 
follows :-— 


“Itisa difficult task to choose among Mr. Whittier’s poems 
those which I like best, there are so many that have become part 
of my life, so many that appeal with resistless force to every 
thoughtful soul. I have always regarded him as New England's 
lyric poet, essentially an outgrowth of her soil and rich with all 
her nature's picturesque and peculiar charm, appealing to the 
hearts of her people with a directness which does not fail to reach 
the lowliest as well as the most cultivated. Our other famous 
poets are differently great, it seems to me, stars of the same mag- 
nitude, doubtless, but of a different color, and the high pure light 
of Whittier’s genius looms clear andstandsalone with an immortal 
beauty of itsown, belonginy to the things which are eternal. Heis 
a power for good in his own land, and in the world, a landmark 
up to which all struggling souls may look and gather fresh cour- 
age to climb. How many instances I recall in which I have seen 
his beautiful words comforting the weariness of age, and inspir- 
ing with all fine and noble impulses the fiery heart of youth! 
Truly, I know of no one who has been so universally revered and 
beloved since the world began. His very name is a symbol of 
truth and unflinching integrity, and the good he has done us all 
comes back to him in the sweetness of the blessings his friends 
and his country bring to him with the homage of their admira- 
tion. CEeLia THAXTER,” 

Prof. A. B. Hart is to take the place of the late Frank Bolles as 
university editor of Zhe Harvard Graduates’ Magasine. Miss 
Mary Coes, Secretary of Radcliffe, is to act as the ‘‘ Annex ” editor. 

BOSTON, Sept. 4, 1894. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE, 





Chicago Letter. 


IF IT IS POSSIBLE for Chicago to be quiet, it is quiet now, The 
languor of the summer has not yet fled, nor the activity of the au- 
tumn begun. There are signs that it will begin, that the vigor is 
only latent and will manifest itself before another month has passed, 
but as yet it is hardly visible. Never has the city been so deserted 
by its residents, for the contrast between its resources this summer 
and last was too painful to be deliberately invoked. The result of 
this exodus was depressingly somnolent, and it is only now be- 
ginning to be gradually dissipated with the gathering of the clans. 
The theatres, alone, retained a certain amount of activity and met 
with their usual summer success, The Frohman company has 
just finished a popular month's engagement at Hooley’s, in that 
clever, satirical comedy, ‘‘ The, Amazons;” and at McVicker’s a 
good stock-company has been presenting excellent plays. There 
is no music at present, though Max Bendix gave some orchestral 
concerts during the summer; Theodore Thomas will return to us 
in October. The Art’Institute retains its prestige through its ad- 
mirable permanent collection rather than through anything new it 
has to offer. A few additions have been made, however—some 
oil-studies by Mauve, and a brilliant, shimmering Pissarro, among 
the moderns; and from the Italians of the Renaissance a fine Fil- 
ippino Lippi, ‘‘ The Adoration of the Magi,” and a Luca della Rob- 
bia, ‘‘ The Adoring Madonna,” in which the figures have a strange 
tenderness and beauty. The Institute is making preparations, also, 
for the opening of the School on the first of October, an addition 
having been built for its accommodation, and for its annual exhi- 
bition of American oil-paintings and sculpture, which begins Oct. 
29. The Trustees hope to make this the successor of the famous 
old Exposition collections, which were called in Paris the Ameri- 
can Salon. In furtherance of this end they have authorized Miss 
Sara Holl6éwell, who secured those fine exhibits, to act as their 
foreign agent; and she will send from Paris about 50 pictures for 
the promised collection. The agents of the Institute in New York 
are W. S. Budworth & Son, 424 West 52nd St., who will receive 
pictures destined for this exhibition on October 4-6. The Trust- 
ees will pay all expenses upon accepted pictures, and will charge 
no commission on sales, Chicago has become a good market for 
pictures, of late, and her judgment is so much better than it was 
that the wise painter will cultivate her good opinion, 
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Among the publishers the chief event thus far is the removal of 
the offices of Stone & Kimball from Cambridge to the Caxton 
Building in this city. They have always had an office here, but 
up to this time it has been secondary to the eastern branch, which 
has now been closed. The firm expects to do much of its printing 
in this city, and 7he Chap-Book is to be printed here at once. As 
these publishers aim at the highest and best in book-making, their 
presence here will undoubtedly act as a stimulus. Among the 
books which they will issue this fall are ‘‘ Essays in Modernity,” 
by Francis Adams, on Kipling, Hardy, Barrie and Mrs. Ward; a 
new edition of Gilbert Parker's ‘‘ Pierre and his People’; ‘* Son- 
nets of the Wingless Hours,” by Eugene Lee-Hamilton; ‘‘ A June 
Romance,” by Norman Gale; an essay, by Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, upon Arthur O'Shaughnessy, with selections from his poems; 
a play, ‘‘ The Land of Heart’s Desire,” by that talented young 
poet, W, B. Yeats; and ‘‘ Vistas,” by William Sharp. The last 
named is one of the series begun with ‘‘ Poems of the Symbolists,” 
by Stuart Merrill, and to be continued in the future with some 
translations of Maeterlinck’s plays, by Richard Hovey, and of the 
poems of Paul Verlaine and of Stéphane Mallarmé. The series 
will bring within reach of English readers an interesting movement 
in literature. 

But the most notable undertaking of this firm is the new edition 
of Poe, which is being edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman and 
Prof. George E. Woodberry, as I» have before announced. It 
promises to be the first complete and satisfactory edition of Poe's 
works. The preparations are so far advanced that the first two 
volumes will probably be issued in October. The illustrations will 
be most interesting, as, in addition to the portraits and facsimiles, 
a series of drawings by Albert Edward Sterner will be reproduced. 
The large-paper edition will contain a signed etching by Mr. 
Sterner, and eight illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley. By special 
privilege 1 was able to examine the originals of four of these, and 
they confirmed my impression that no artist could have been found 
whose genius is so nearly allied to that of Poe himself. Mr. 
Beardsley has more humor than Poe, but there is a grim grotesque- 
ness in some of his conceptions that is quite in keeping with the 
character of Poe’s romances. In two of the designs the weird 
intensity of horror was positively terrific; and yet it was expressed 
with reserve and as no one but Beardsley would think of expressing 
it. The simplicity of the drawing of the orang-outang for the 
‘*Murders of the Rue Morgue” only adds to its horror; and I 
know of nothing more malevolent, more diabolical than the draw- 
ing for ‘‘ The Black Cat.” It is tremendous ih its mysticism, its 
fiendishness, and the awful intensity of pain in the great, haunting 
face, whose expression suggests Rodin’s marvellous Francesca in 
Hell. The drawing for ‘‘The Fall of the House of Usher” is far 
less terrible than this; but it is no less mysterious, suggestive and 
imaginative: it has a poetic thrill and,an artistic beauty in it which 
are lacking in the other. se 

Mr. Beardsley’s design for ‘‘ The Masque of the Red Death,” 
which is as strange as folly, was reproduced in 7he Chap-Book of 
Aug. 15. The same number contained a jibe at the expense of 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis, which touches his weak points so 
neatly that I cannot refrain from quoting it :-— 

‘* *Good morning, Mr. Davis.’ ‘Harding Davis, if you please,’ 
‘Oh! pardon! Mr. Harding Hyphen Davis, if you please. 
I only called to say how much 1 liked your journalese, 
A little more familiar and a little less at ease 
With the rules of English grammar than would suit a Bostonese, 
Tis yet a fitting instrument to render thoughts like these— 
The thoughts of Mr. Davis.’ ‘Harding Davis, if you please,” 


CHICAGO, SEPT. 4, 1994. Lucy MONROE. 


The Dinner to Mr. de Kay 


IT WILL BE a long while before the friends who assembled in the 
club-house of the Liederkranz, in Fifty-eighth Street, on Thursday, 
Aug. 30, forget the quiet little celebration of their good-will for 
Charles de Kay. The occasion that called them together was Mr. 
de Kay’s appointment as Consul-General at Berlin, and his 
approaching departure for Germany... Dinner was served in strictly 

style, in the der-stude of the building (in appearance a sort 
of ‘‘ baronial hall”), on uncovered wooden tables, whitened and 
grooved by repeated scrubbings. The picturesqueness of the scene 
was enhanced by the costumes of the waiters—warm-colored, 
sleeveless jackets, knickerbockers and jaunty little round caps, and 
white shirts and stockings. 

Col. William C. Church of Zhe Army and Navy Gazette pre- 

ided, and the guests, besides Mr. de Kay, were F. Ritschl, 
s 
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German Consul at New York; Richard H. Adams, President of the 


Liederkranz; and Mr. Hubert Cillis, The speechmaking was en-. 
tirely informal; those who responded to the various toasts were 
Messrs, de Kay, Ritschl and Adams, John La Farge, John Bris- 
ben Walker, Montgomery Schuyler, C. C. Buel, Gustav H. 
Schwab, H. Shugio, Brayton Ives and R. W. Gilder. The com- 
mittee in charge of the affair consisted of Messrs, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, J. Q. A. Ward, Gustav H. Schwab, John Murray 
Mitchell, William Conant Church, Russell Sturgis, William Scott 
O'Connor and Clarence Clough Buel—a body representing especi- 
ally the Authors Club, the Fencers Club and the Sculpture Society, 
‘¢in the founding of each of which,” the notices ran, ‘‘ Mr. de Kay 
took a leading part.’’ Two of the committeemen (Messrs. Stedman 
and Mitchell) were unhappily prevented from attending. Besides 
the letters of regret which they sent, a number were read from 
other absentees—the Hon. Carl Schurz, President Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins, Charles Dudley Warner, Frank R. Stockton, 
Chartes R. Miller, editor of the 7zmes, Prof. H. H. Boyesen, Noah 
Brooks, Laurence Hutton, William H. McElroy, Hamilton W. 
Mabie, editor of Zhe Outlook, J. H. Morse, Col. Daniel Appleton 
of the Seventh Regiment, Rossiter Johnson, Thos. H. Kelly and 
W. A. Lynn, poet of the guest’s class at Yale. Among the pub- 
lishing-houses and periodicals represented were D.- Appleton & 
Co,, Harper & Bros., Charles Scribner’s Sons, The Century Co., 
The Critic Co., The Cosmopolitan, The Evening Post, the Times, 
the World and the Staats-Zettung. While the dinner was in 
progress, some fifty or sixty names were inscribed in autograph on 
the back of an illuminated drawing, of appropriate design, intended 
as a souvenir for the Consul-General to take with him to the par- 
ticular house in Berlin whose latchstring, he assured his friends, 
would always be found hanging outside the door. At the con- 
clusion of his speech acknowledging Col. Church’s introduction, 
Mr, de Kay read the following poem, ‘‘ The Uprising of New York 
Citizens,”” which he had written the night before, and dedicated to 
the German-American Reform Union :— 


BUERGER-AUFSTAND NEW YORKS 
[Dem Deutsch-Amerikanischen Reform Union Gewidmet| 


I 
Vormals in dem Vaterlande 
War's dem Deutschen Schimpf und Schande 
Wie das Volk zerstiickelt war: 
Doch die Riesenmuskeln regten, 
Kett’ und Knebel von sich fegten— 
Lachend stand der Riese dar! 
Lange nicht dariiber sann, 
Dreist betrat des Helden Pfaden— 
‘*¢ Kameraden, 
Emsig lasst die Biichsen laden, 
Kameraden, tiichtig dran!” 


II 
Driiben in des Deutschen Gauen 
. Wird gegriibelt rein im Blauen, 
Doch auch ernsthaft Krieg gespielt ; 
Hier bei friedsamem Gewisser 
Geht es vor der Hand’ nicht besser; 
Laster hier das Volk befiehlt: 
Krieg der Biirger ohne Plan, 
Schurkenzwang, verborgener Schaden— 
‘‘ Kameraden, 
Emsig lasst die Biichsen laden, 
Kameraden, tiichtig dran!” 


III 
Hoch dem Deutschen Hundert-tausend 
Fest und bieder mit uns hausend! 
Hoch! wilkommen jederzeit! 
Flink mit uns an die Kanonen, 
Mihet nieder die Schwadronen 
Des Gebruts vermaledeit! 
Fiir den Schwindler dann und wann 
Pfefferschritchen in die Waden. . . 
‘* Kameraden— 


+ Emsig lasst die Biichsen laden, 


Kameraden, tiichtig dran!” 
IV, 
Ja, wie’n Krieg, so ist das Leben ; 
Feig, die Anarchisten beben 
or des Volkes jahem Zorn! 
Eklig-dummes Ungeziefer, 
Geht’s mit euch noch immer schiefer, 
Trinkt ihr doch vom letzten Born! 

Wahlenkrieg fiir jeden Mann! 
Ordnung sei der Leitungsfacen. . 
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‘*s Kameraden, 
Emsig lasst die Biichsen laden, 
Kameraden, ttichtig dran!” 


Mr. Stedman wrote from his home in this city :— 


“It is a great disappointment for me that my oculist forbids 
me to as 4 my seat at the Fest in honor of Mr. de Kay this 
evening. ad counted, until to-day, upon sharing with my col- 
leagues the pleasure of showing my affection and respect for Mr. 
de Kay, and our satisfaction with his appointment as one of our 
country’s representatives at Berlin. Although our guest is so 
‘cunning of fence,’ and has rendered such service in the progress 
and promotion of the Fine Arts, I cannot but think of him chief- 
ly as a comrade and a poet; and I feel that er his highest 
service has been his devotion to the profession of letters, and to 
its activities in his native city. Every member of the Authors 
Club recognizes him as its original begetter, and has enjoyed his 
social qualities and his frequent leadership in that jolly and ben- 
eficent corporation. Of course,Mr. de Kay will now have leisure 
to write both verse and prose that will have a fresh flavor caught 
from new experiences; and of course he will remember that he 
represents not only American Commerce,but American Literature 
in Berlin—where the death of Bayard Taylor so bereaved us, years 

o. In view of this, I am willing to miss him for a time, wishing 
him health, happiness, and even greater honors than he has won 
already.” 


From The Holt, Convent Station, New Jersey, Mr. Stockton 
wrote :— 


“Dear Mr. pe Kay:—I am sorry that I cannot join you and your 
friends at dinner on Thursday, and there offer you my most 
hearty congratulations on your appointment; but I doit now. I 
have said, several times before, that I considered it a capital ap- 
pointment, and I don't mind saying it again. Like the unsigned 
tariff bill, it does credit to the Administration. I will add that it 
is a good rule never to live in Germany without seeing Northern 
New Jersey, just before you start.” 


Mr. Mabie, writing from De Bruce, Sullivan Co., N. Y., said:— 


at | poly eR his appointment a special dispensation of Provi- 
dence for the prs 5.8 service ; one of those good deeds that occa- 
sionally shine in the political world, It is a refreshing fact.in our 
history when a man is sent abroad who not only speaks his own 
language correctly, but also the language of the country to which 
he is accredited; and who is, moreover, a gentleman; and, in 
addition, a good fellow; may good fortune attend him.” 





Notes 


THE AUTHORIZED biography of Mr. Whittier, by Samuel T. 

Pickard, arranged for while he was yet living, will be among the early 
fall publications of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Mr. Pickard tells the 
story of the shy Quaker boy who became a clarion voice in the 
great struggle for Freedom. Mr. Whittier’s letters here given 
will include not only those to famous men like Channing, Garrison, 
Sumner, Dr. Holmes, Lowell, Bayard Taylor and scores of others, 
but those to friends less distinguished yet no less successful in 
calling forth the frank and friendly sentiments which caused his 
letters to be highly prized. The work will contain several portraits, 
and views of Mr. Whittier’s Amesbury home and of the house at 
Hampton where he died. 
_ ——The publication of a new book of verse by Mr. T. B. Aldrich 
is always a welcome event to lovers of good literature. The title 
poem of his new book, ‘‘ Unguarded Gates,” will be recalled as a 
ringing protest, in The Atlantic, against unregulated immigration. 
The poems include several noteworthy lyrics written by Mr. Aldrich 
within the past six years. 

—Mr. John Burroughs has a new volume of outdoor essays in 
the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., to which he has given the 
name of ‘‘ Riverby’’"—a name probably suggested by his home on 
the Hudson. Another volume of outdoor essays from the same 
publishers will be ‘‘ A Florida Sketch-Book,” by Bradford Torrey; 
and a third is a volume of ‘‘Familiar Letters of Henry David 
Thoreau,” edited by Frank B. Sanborn, uniform with the River- 
side Edition of Thoreau’s Works. These letters, it is said, will 
show that Thoreau was delightful in his familiar correspondence— 
‘‘frank, humorous, neighborly, affectionate.” Yet another open- 
air book will be ‘‘In Sunshine Land,” poems for young folks, by 
Miss Edith M. Thomas, with illustrations by Katharine Pyle, and 
4 cover ornamented with birds and flowers, designed by Miss Mar- 
garet Armstrong. . 

—Charles L. Webster & Co. will issue, on Sept. 19, Max O’Rell’s 
new book, ‘‘John Bull & Co. : the Great Colonial Branches of the 
Firm.” It will be profusely illustrated, and will be published 
sim in America, England and France. 
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—A book that promises unusual entertainment is ‘‘ The Diary 
of Anna Green Winslow, a Boston School Girl of 1771," edited, 
with a preface and many notes, by Alice Morse Earle, with illus- 
trations, including a facsimile of the Diary, a miniature of the 
School-Girl and portraits, which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will 
publish on Sept. 15. 

—Jékai’s masterpiece, ‘‘ Timar’s Two Worlds,” has been added 
to Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 

—A sumptuous edition of Dumas’s famous ‘‘ Three Muske- 
teers,"’ with numerous illustrations by Maurice Leloir, will be pub- 
lished in time for the holidays, by D. Appleton & Co. Besides 
the regular library edition in two volumes, there will be a large- 
paper edition, limited to 750copies. The illustrations for this book 
are said to have cost the handsome sum of $30,000, 

—D. Appleton & Co. announce, for early publication, ‘‘ An 
Aide-de-Camp to Napoleon,” the Memoirs of Gen. Count de Ségur, 


—Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett arrived suddenly from Eng~ 
land a few days ago, just after opening her summer home at Farn- 
hurst, to attend her only son, who was dangerously ill of malignant 
typhoid fever. Upon her arrival she found the young man much 
worse than she had been led to expect, but since then his case has. 
taken a turn for the better, and his ultimate recovery is now looked 
forward to, though at one time all thought of it was abandoned. 

—‘‘Has anyone called attention to Mrs, Humphry Ward's use 
of the word ‘thrill’ in ‘Marcella’ ? inquires E. W. B. of Oil 
City, Penn. ‘‘In the first volume we are told that ‘ Marcella’ prob- 
ably never read any of these books through, but the scenes and 
passages which thrilled her she knew by heart’ (p. 12). ‘She ad- 
mired Mr. Ellerton’s sermons; whatever had been spoken by him 
had grace, thrill, meaning’ (p. 13). ‘She did not think him hand- 
some, and was conscious of no thrill’ (p. 66). ‘None of them 
had raised in him a passing thrill of passion’ (p. 81). ‘ Mrs. 
Boyce’s voice quivered a little; Marceila had never heard it before, 
and it thrilled her’ (p. 111). ‘As she looked around at the 
splendid room, she was distinctly conscious of a certain thrill’ (p. 
162). ‘She assented a little stiffly, but with an inward thrill* 
(p. 194). ‘She felt no passion, but the strong thrill of something: 
momentous and irreparable’ (p, 201). ‘We all choose the part 
in life which brings us most thrill’ (p. 278). ‘His mind flew 
back at first with amusement, then witha thrill of something else ’ 
(p. 340). ‘His touch had no thrill for her’ (p. 362). ‘* Invol- 
untarily, yet with a certain thrill, Marcella followed’ (p. 372), 
‘ Gradually the girl’s ardent sense awoke to the peculiar conditions 
attaching to the special thrill attaching to the place’ (Vol. II., p. 
316). ‘ Marcella sat, thrilling to each pulse of anguish,’ (p. 7). 

—Mr. William Winter's ‘‘ Life and Art of Joseph Jefferson,” 
upon which he has been engaged for some time past, will be pub- 
lished in October. A new and cheaper edition «f Mr. Winter's. 
‘* Life and Art of Edwin Booth,” which has been so thoroughly 
re-written as to be virtually anew book, will be ready this month, 

—‘‘ The Ralstons,’’ Mr. Crawford's sequel to ‘‘ Katharine Lau- 
derdale,”’ will be published by Macmillan & Co, in October. It 
has been running as a serial in fhe London Queen. The tenth edi- 
tion of ‘‘ Katharine Lauderdale” has just gone to press, On one 
of the fly-leaves of the ninth edition is printed this legend :—‘‘ Set 
up and electrotyped, February, 1894. Reprintedin March, Twice 
in April. In May. In June. Twicein July. In August,” The 
book is certainly a ‘‘ record-breaker.” 

—Archdeacon Farrar has long been at work on a book to be 
called ‘*‘ The Life of Christ as Represented in Art,” which will be 
published by Macmillan & Co., probably in November. The 
book will be profusely illustrated. 


—Mr. George Martin Huss, who was one of the four successful 
architects in the preliminary competition for the Cathedral of St, 
John the Divine, has translated Viollet-le-Duc’s well-known work on 
‘* Construction” for Macmillan & Co. 


—Dean Hole will celebrate his appearance as a lecturer in the 
United States with ‘‘ More Memories,” a work which will take 
rank with its predecessors, if one can judge from a few pages in the 
opening chapters, The Dean has few rivals as astory-wrdter, and 
if he proves to be as admirable as a story-/e//er, his success with 
American audiences is a foregone conclusion. The volume of 
‘‘More Memoirs ” will be published in November. 

—Anne Katharine Green's ‘‘ Behind Closed Doors ”’ is now being 
dramatized by the author of ‘‘Le Petite Faust” for a Paris 
theatre. The main difficulty in the dramatization has been the 
fact that the twin sisters must be on the stage at the same time, 
with their faces in full view. The adapter has hit upon the expe~ 
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dient of using mirrors to effect this. Another obstacle was that the 
ending of the book was unsuitable to the stage. This has been 
overcome by the writing of a: suitable dénodment—one, however, 
‘that has been developed naturally from the main plot. ‘‘ Behind 
Closed Doors,” as a book, has done well in the land of Gaboriau, 
and a translation of ‘‘ Marked Personal” is about to be issued. 
French publishers seem to act independently of international copy- 
right, but, while they receive ‘‘ copy” early enough for simultaneous 
‘publication, they do not hurry themselves to comply with the law, 
and, what is strange about it, no French publisher takes advantage 
of another's non-observance of its provisions. A translation of the 
author’s own dramatization of ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case” may also 
be put on the boards in Paris. 


—T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in press the first complete and 
authentic ‘‘ Life and Inventions of Thomas A. Edison,” by W. K. 
L. and Antonia Dickson, who have been in close touch with the 
great electrician, and have had the benefit of his aid in describing 
his inventions. The book will contain 250 illustrations, and will 
be published simultaneously in England and this country. 


—The Deshler Welch Pub. Co. announces ‘‘ Father Ambrose: 
the Revelations of May 3d, 1868,” by the late Steele Mackaye. 

—Mrs. James T. Fields has made a volume of her ‘‘ Shelf of 
Old Books,” of which we have had foretastes in two or three num- 
bers of Scrzbner’s, so that we know what good things are to be 
found upon it. The volume, which will be published by the 
Scribners, will contain much more matter than the articles. 


—Mr. W. H. Frost has prepared a volume of Wagner stories 
for children, called ‘‘ Firelight Tales of the Great Music Dramas.” 


—Prof. John Veitch, M. A., LL. D., of the University of Glas- 
gow, died on Sept. 3. His works include a Life of Sir William 
Hamilton, ‘‘ Lucretius and the Atomic Theory,” ‘‘ Institutes of 
Logic,” ‘‘ Knowing and Being,” ‘‘ The Theism of Wordsworth,” 
‘* The History and Poetry of the Scottish Border,” ‘‘The Tweed, 
and Other Poems,” ‘‘ The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry,” 
and ‘* Merlin, and Other Poems.”’ 

—Mr. Whittaker will shortly publish ‘‘ Character Studies, with 
Some Personal Recollections,” a new work by Mr. Frederick 
Saunders, Librarian of the Astor Library, devoted, in part, to the 
reminiscences of some eminent literary persons, including Wash- 
ington Irving, Longfellow, Bryant and others. 


—Mrs, E. L. Youmans, the widow of Prof. Youmans, and his 
secretary and collaborator during the latter part of his life, died 
suddenly at Ridgefield, Conn., on Aug. 29. 


—A year or so ago John Lubbock, wrote a book on ‘‘ The 
Pleasures of Life,” which had even a larger sale than his famous 
** Ants, Bees and Wasps.’’ Now he has a volume on ‘‘ The Uses 
of Life” in the Macmillan press. He treats his subject from an 
optimistic point of view, which is the best way to treat it. 

—The Ladies’ Home Fournal annbunces that Sir Arthur Sulli- 
vvan’s new song will be published in its pages. Patti’s veteran 
conductor, Arditi, has given his new waltz to the Yournal, while 
Reginald de Koven’s new song goes also to the same periodical. 
Strauss has sent his new waltz to the editor, Sousa a new march, 
and Mascagni will contribute a piano score, 
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‘—The.Rev. Dr. James Clark Welling, President of Columbian 
University, Washington, died in that city on Sept. 4. He was 
born in Trenton, N. J., July 14, 1825, afid graduated from Prince- 
ton in 1844. He was for a time literary editor of the old ational 
Intelligencer, and filled various chairs in colleges, including that of 
belles-lettres at Princeton in 1870. In the following year began his 
connection with Columbian University. 

—M. Coquelin will, it is said, rejoin the Comédie Frangaise in a 
new play by M. Jules Lemaitre. 

—Prof. William E. Waters, Ph.D., of the University of Cincin- 
nati, who has recently been elected to the Presidency of Wells Col- 
lege, is a Yale graduate of the class of ’78. In 1883 he returned 
to the University as tutor, and remained for three years, In 1887 


-he was appointed instructor in classics in Hughes High School, 


Cincinnati, where he remained four years. In 1890 he was elected 
Professor of Greek and Comparative Philology in the University 
of Cincinnati, a position which he has just resigned. President 
Waters took his doctor’s degree at Yale in ’85, and he has studied 
at the University of Berlin. In collaboration with President Har- 
per of the University of Chicago he has prepared an edition of 
the ‘‘ Anabasis,”” which is used very widely in High Schools and 
Academies. He is described as a man of decided Christian char- 
acter, broadly cultivated and a skillful and enthusiastic instructor. 
He is familiar with educational work in all its phases, has adminis- 
trative ability, and is justly regarded by the Trustees and friends 
of Wells as admirably equipped for the responsibilities and possi- 
bilities of the position to which he has been summoned. Mr, Ed- 
ward Fulton, A. B. (Dalhousie University), 1889, Ph.D. (Harvard), 
1894, has become Professor of English Literature and Rhetoric at 
Wells College. He has been assistant in the department of Eng- 
lish at Harvard for three years, and brings ability, experience and 
enthusiasm to his new position. 





Publications Received 
Arnold, H. Fritz auf dem Lande, Ed. by R. J. Morich. asc 


Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
Blakely, E.S. Unto the Fourth Generation. 30c. 
Cincinnati, O.: H. H. Bevis. 
Bruneau,L. Méle-Toi de ton Métier. Ed. by W. S. ion. oC. 
a 


ynard, Merrill & Co. 
Butler, G. P. School English. 7sc. Am. Book Co, 
Caine, H. The Manxman. §1.50. D. Appleton & Co. 
ag hag of Public Library, ‘Faunton, Mass. 
Cobb, &., Jr. Shadow of the Guillotine. soc. 
Curtis, R. H. Classification of Law. 1sc. 
Phila,: Am. Academy of Political & Social Science. 
Dean, Mrs. A. Lesser’s Daughter. soc. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Douglas, R. K. Society'in China. $4.50. 
Drummond, H. 


Robt. Bonner’s Sons, 


50. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Lowell Lectures onthe Ascent of Man. $2. 

ames Pott & Co. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Fuller, A. Peak and Prairie. §r. 
Tr. by Mrs. H. Kennard. §:. 


Jokai, M. Timar'’s Two Worlds. 


D. Appleton & Co. 
Otis, J. Jinny and His Partners. §r. A.l Bradley & Co. 
Reeve, J. K. Five Hundred Places to Sell Manuscripts. §:. 

Franklin, O.: The Chronicle Press. 
Salmon, A. L. Haunted. 1s. London: Spottiswoode & Co. 
Seccombe, T. Lives of Twelve Bad Men. $3 50. G, P, Putnam’s Sons. 
Seeley, J. H. Comzenahip. 5c. Ginn & Co, 
Seward, T. F. Sctiool of Life. $1.50. ames Pott & Co 
ob ii. . 50. G, P. Putnam’s Sons 

Common Sense Copy Books. 8sc. per dozen. 
A. Lovell & Co, 


Trail, H. D. Social England. 
Witherbee, J. V. 


Young, F.G. Day-Dreams and Night-Mares. soc. 
3 Groveland, Mass.: Hermitage Pub. Co 











2 to 16 Days 


Etchings, the only book of its kind ever published, 
will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of two 2-cent 
stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 


Pleasure Tours, 





Grand Central Station, New York. 














Every outfit should 
| include a box of Yale 
4) Mixture, the choicest 
ot), tobacco made, ~ 
Marburg Bros., 


The American Tobacco Co., Successor, 
Baltimore, Md.” : 
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ne eg SS 
Catalogues. OLIVER DITSON ANY, 








Forty-eight pages, six maps, describes fifty tours 
costing from three to thirty dollars. A copy will be 
sent free, postpaid to any address, on receipt of two 
a-cent stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


A Bovk of Books for 2 Stamps. 


A copy of the ‘Illustrated Catalogue” of the 
‘* Four-Track Series,” New York Central Books and 





Fishing in the Thousand Islands. 


Fifty-six pages, beautifully illustrated, nine maps 
showing exact location of the fish ; full information, with 
numerous accurate illustrations of tackle, etc., will be 
sent to any address free, postpaid, on receipt of five 
2-cent stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenge 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 











Boston, U. S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS. 








RESTFUL READING 


Big or little books held in just the right angle—lyin 
down orsitting up. Dictionary or other reference boo 
handy. Place for lamp, writing table, too, Side racks 
for other books. Ills. catalogue free Holder for Century 
Dictionary. 

HOLLOWAY READING STAND, 


Cuyahoga Falls, 0. 
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EDUCATIONAL 








EDUCATIONAL 
CHERMERHORN’S Teacners’ Acxncy. ee atin attina cis eieeiad 
. 1s. 4 OOL FOR. GIRLS, 
Caen gy oe en lr a ons Prine abe — = begin September aad, 1894. 
5 Rast 141s Staxet, N. Y. ertificate its to Vassar and Wellesley. 
An Agency is valuable in proportion to its influence. RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


If it — hears + ee and tells 
ou about them is something, but if it is asked to 
" That recommend a teacher and recom- 


mends you, that is more. Ours Recom mends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





CALIFORNIA 





San Mateo, California. 
T. MATTHEW’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
S TWENTY-NINTH YEAR, 
Rev. Atrrep Les Brewer, D.D., Rector. 





CONNECTICUT 


IOCESAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CHESHIRE. 
1olst year opens Sept. vA 
Thorough preparation for College or Business. 
REV. JAMES STODDARD, Principal. 








D 


Hartford (in the suburbs.) 
W OODSIDE SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 


advantage for culture, study and health. 
Sept. 20th, 1894. Miss SARAH J. SMITH, Principal. 








Norwalk, Connecticut. 
ISS BAIRD’S Institute for Girls. 
York City 


New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light. 
nasium. 


M 





CLEAN SEMINARY FOR 





German, Art, Music. Rev. J. B. MCLEAN, ’ i “ soreccnebemees 
biieiesaen ; THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL. Twentieth 
S ear, opens Sept. 19, 1894. The Rev. Francis T, OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
USSELL, M. A., Rector. Miss Mary R. HILLarD, 


Principal. 





“DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA | 
Washington, D. C. 
National Park Seminary "* Yours 


OMEN 





Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
Courses. Beautiful grounds. 75.000 buildings. 
home. to . Send for Iilust'd Catalogue to Washing 
on, D.C. “It is a liberal education to live in Washington.’ 


Every 
New 
Gymnasium. NuMBER LimITED. Year commences 


44 miles from New 
Primary and College Preparatory courses. 
Gym- 
Careful attention to morals and manners, 22d year, 


GIRLS, SIMSBURY, 
Conn. College Preparatory. English Courses, French, 


Collegiate and Seminary 
A cultured 





POUGHKEEPSIE, N, Y. 
AR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov. 
Academi Busi U. 8. Army officer 


sgtH YE. 
ernment » 2 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 


BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 








Peekskill, New York. 
The Peekskill Military Academy. 
61st Year. Cot. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 
Miss Howe's School for Giris 
Tur Castie, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
College Preparation. Post-Graduate Courses. 








"NEW YORK CITY” 





New York City, 85th and 86th Streets, Riverside Drive 
THE MISSES ELY'’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WILL Re-oren OcTOBER 3. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON. 
French and English School for Girls. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
2034 Fifth Avenue (Formerly at 1961 Madison Ave.), New 
York, Re-opens Oct. ad. E. H, Grecory, E. P. Gerry, 
Principals. 








55 West 47th Street. 
ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Mrs. SARAH H, EMERSON, Principal. 
A few boarding pupils taken. Opens October 3. 





126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 188s) 


Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 
Special Summer Term 
extending from June ist to SerremBer tsTH, to the 


advantages of whieh the attention of musical students 
in out-of-town colleges, seminaries, etc., etc., and pupils, 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 

leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
port. 

Rovat Baxinc Powver Co,, 106 Wall Street, New York. 








in the enjoyment of a vacation period, is particularly 





NORWOOD INSTITUTE 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. 


School of Modern Languages. Best advantages in Music 








Complete 





invited. 





‘NORTH CAROLINA 





Raleigh, North Carolina, 





Art, and Elocution, Special preparation for any ey 2 T. MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Raleigh, North 
. G, CARLISLE, Secretary of Treasury, writes: “I take S Carolina. Advent term of the Fifty-Third School Year 
gionsure in uniting with Secretery Herbert in commending will begin Sept. 20, 1894. Special attention paid to 
Norwood Institute, It has long been recognized as one of Physical Culture and Hygien Address the Rector 
the best schools for young ladies in Washington.” Rev. B. Suapaes, D.D 
Opens Sept, 27th, Address Mrs, W, D, CABELL,| > s f elersing ae 
1435 K Street, N, W,, Washington, D, C. ———— aan “OHIO . 
en FRANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, 0., 
The OREAD of SEMINARY begins 7oth yr. Sept. 3. Board 
to tagarcney E tuition, furnished room and books, $2.80 to $3.00 a wk.; total 
at Mr. Carroit, Itt. FREE. Send for it, cost, $135 a yr.; 8 courses; no saloons; cheapest, safest, best. 
a era eeiertoers - om ——-——— | Catalogue free. W.A. WILLIAMS, D 


~NEW JERSEY 


New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


T 





German Boarding and Day School. 
ration, Art and Music. 
Apply for circulars. 


HE MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, FRENCH and 
College Prepa- 


-D., Pres. 





Painesville, Ohio. 

AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
who desire a course of study beyond that of the pre- 
paratory or high school. 

Miss Mary Evans, Principal, 














NEW YORK 


Under the direc- 


"PENNSYLVANIA _ 











Albany, New York. 
tion of Bishop Doane. Choice of four courses of stud 
for graduation, Special studies may be taken, or a fu 
collegiate course. For catalogue address 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Courses of Study. 
catalogue. 


ae AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss E, W. Boyp, Principal. 
Three Fu 
ful, 


Location beautiful and health- 
New building with modern improvements. 
Session will begin September 19, 1894. Send for 


Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 
A SCHOOL FOR TwEeNTY Giris, Under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 
French warranted to be spoken in two years. Terms, 
$300 a year. Address Mme, H. Cierc. 
, 
ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL, 
i) BUSTLETON, near Philadelphia, Pa, 
A high-class Preparatory School for boys. Illus- 
trated catalogue. 
CHAS. H. STROUT, 
F. E. MOULTON, 


} Principals. 





Buffalo, N. Y., 284 Delaware Avenue. 


Buffalo Seminary. 


The forty-fourth year. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. Hartt, Principal. 








Jf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or docks 





Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 
NEW York MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col. C. J. Wricnt, President. 


Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 





Manlius, N. Y. 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL. 


Next term begins Sept. rgth, 1894. Apply to 4 
WM, VERBECK, President. 





and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 


Importations promptly made. 





of any description—School Books, Standard 





= 


A scréichy ben may balk a thought 
or spoil a pave. Tadella AlloyedZink 
Pens write readily and steadily» 


Sd Fouilion Tih Vadsiio, 


\M 25. CX.G $1.25 SORES. SAMPLE (ARDS 1S STYLES 
\OCTS. AT YOUR STATIONERS OF Bi MAIL POST PAID, 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List of Fortmandiag Books 





BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 





FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1894. 





ALLEN.—AMERICAN BOOK-PLATES, A Guide to their Study, 
with Examples. By Charles Dexter Allen, Member Ex-Libris 
Society, London; Member Grolier Club, New York. With 
a Bibliography by Eben Newell Hewins, Member Ex-Libris 
Society. Illustrated with many reproductions of rare and 
interesting book-plates, and in the finer editions with many 
prints from the original coppers, both old and recent. Im-. 
perial 16mo, gilt top, $3.50, met. 


BALDWIN.—MENTAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE CHILD AND THE 


RACE. By J. Mark Baldwin, Stuart Professor of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, Princeton. In Two Volumes. Vol. I., Facts 
and Theories. 


BARTLETT.—A NEw AND COMPLETE CONCORDANCE, or Ver- 
bal Index to Words, Phrases, and Passages in the Dramatic 
Works of Shakespeare. With a Supplementary Concordance 
to the Poems, By John Bartlett, A.M., Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences, author of ‘‘ Familiar 
Quotations,” etc., ete. In one volume, 4to, 1,900 pages. 
Half morocco, in box, $14.00, met, 


CATTELL.—A CouRSE IN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, By 
J. McKeen Cattell, Ph. D., Professor of Experimental Psy- 
chology in Columbia College. 


CLARKE.—ARCHITECT, OWNFR, AND BUILDER BEFORE THE 
Law. By T. M. Clark, Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects. Square 8vo, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Bio.ocicaL Serigs. Edited by 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, Da Costa Profesapr of Biology in 
Columbia College. 


VOLUMES NEARLY READY. 


FROM THE GREEKS TO DARWIN. By Henry Fairfield Osborn, 


AMPHIOXUS AND THE ANCESTRY OF THE VERTEBRATES. By 
Arthur Willey. With Illustrations. 


COMEY.—A DICTIONARY OF CHEMICAL SOLUBILITIES. Inor- 


ganic. By A. M. Comey. 


CRAWFORD.—LovE IN IDLENESS. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions. Cranford Series. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
$2.00. 


A Sequel to ‘* Katharine Lauderdale.” With 
2 vols, 12mo, buckram, $2.00. 


THE RALSTONS, 
Illustrations. 


DE VERE.—SELECTED POEMS OF AUBREY DE VERE. Edited 
with an Introduction by George E. Woodberry, Professor of 
Literature in Columbia College, 


EMERSON.—HisToRY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, By 
Oliver Farrar Emerson, Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Philology in Cornell University. 12mo, $1.25, #e?. 


EURIPIDES.—THer ALCESTIS OF EuRIPIDES. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by Mortimer Lamson Earle, Professor 
of Greek in Barnard College. Classical Series. 16mo. 


FIELDE.—A CorNER OF CATHAY, Studies from Life among 
the Chinese. By Adele M. Fielde. With Coloured Illustra- 
tions from Pictures by Artists in the celebrated School of Go 

Leng at Swatow, China, Small 4to. Cloth gilt, $3.00. 








KAROLY.—RAPHAEL’s MADONNAS AND OTHER GREAT PIc- 
TURES, reproduced from the Original Paintings. With a Life 
of Raphael and and an Account of his Chief Works. By 
Karl Karoly, author of ‘‘ The Paintings of Florence.” With 
53 Illustrations, including 9 Photogravures. Columbier 8vo. 


KIMBER.—TeExT-BooK OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
NURSES, Compiled by Diana Clifford Kimber, Assistant 
Superintendent New York City Training School, Blackwell's 
Island. With Illustrations. 8vo. 


McCURDY,. 
J. F. McCurdy, Professor in the University of Toronto. In 


two volumes. Vol. I., Tothe Fall of Samaria, 8vo. $3.00, 
net, 





NICHOLS.—A LABORATORY MANUAL OF PHYSICS AND AP- 
PLIED ELECTRICITY, Arranged and edited by Edward L. 
Nichols, Professor of Physics in Cornell University. With 
Illustrations. Vol. II,, Senior Course and Outline of Advanc- 
ed Work. By G. 5S. Moler, F. Bedell, H. J. Hotchkiss, C. 
P. Mathews, and the Editor. 


PAULSEN.—CHARACTER AND HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE UNIVERSITIES OF GERMANY. By F, Paulsen. Trans- 
lated by E. D. Perry. Professor in Columbia College. With 
an Introduction by N. M. Butler, Professor in Columbia 
College. 


RICHARDSON,— LABORATORY MANUAL AND PRINCIPLES OF 
CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS, By George M. Richardson, 
Associate Professor of Chemistry in the Leland Stanford 
Junior University. With Illustrations. 12mo. $1.10, m7. 


RUSSELL.—WEATHER AND FLOOD FORECASTING METHODS. 
By Thomas Russell, United States Engineer Office, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Michigan. 


SALT.—ANIMAL RIGHTS CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO So- 
CIAL PROGRESS, With Bibliographical Appendix, New Edi- 
tion, with an Essay on Vivisection in America by Dr. Albert 
Leffingwell. 16mo. 


SMITH.—Essays ON QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, POLITICAL AND 
SocIAL. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L., author of ‘* The Unit- 
ed States, an Outline of Political History,” etc., etc. New Re- 
vised Edition, with Additional Essays, 8vo. 


SKETCH OF THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


VIOLLET LE DUC.—ConstrRuCcTION. Translated by George 
Martin Huss, With Numerous Illustrations. 


WHITCOMB.—CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OF AMERICAN LIt- 
ERATURE. By Selden L. Whitcomb. With a Preface by 
Brander Matthews. Uniform with ‘‘Chronological Outlines 
of English Literature,” by Frederick Ryland. Crown 8vo. 


WINTER.—THE LirzE AND ART OF EDWIN BoorH. By Wil- 
liam Winter, New cheaper Edition, with New Frontispiece 
Portrait in Character (Hamlet). 18mo, gilt top. 75 cts. 


THE LIFE AND ART OF JOSEPH JEFFERSON. Together with 
some Account of his Ancestry and of the Jefferson Family of 
Actors. With Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 


top, $2.25. 


ZIWET.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THEORETICAL 
By Alexander Ziwet, Professor in the Univer- 
Part III., 


MECHANICS, 


sity of Michigan. Kinetics. 
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